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Vroman's 


fills your book 


needs best 


- Save time and money by ordering 
all of your books from Vroman’s. 
Enjoy the accounting convenience 
of dealing with a single supplier. 


Vroman’s is the West's largest 
bookseller, with more than 60 
years’ experience supplying the 
needs of schools and libraries. 


Vroman’s carries at all times 
the largest stock of trade, school 
and library books in the West. 


Write, wire or telephone your 
queries and orders to Vroman’s. 


You'll be glad you did. 
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President William R. Brett 

Vice President, President-elect 

Mrs. Eva L. Thompson 
Evelyn R. Miller 
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Secretary 
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STEERING COMMITTEE 


Chairman 


HOSPITALS AND 
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President Barbara L. Wight 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 

President Jackson C. Carty 

Vice President, President-elect 

Mrs. Gloria E. Kast 
Helen E. Rodgers 


Robert Brasher 


Secretary 
REFERENCE LIBRARIANS 
President Mrs. Alice Olson 
Vice President, President-elect 

William Emerson 
Secretary Mrs. Molly Rhodes 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS 

President Abraham Orenstein 
Vice President Mrs. Martha Van Horn 
Secretary Charlotte Oakes 


YOUNG ADULTS LIBRARIANS 
President Annette Corbiere 
Vice President, President-elect 

Mrs. Doris Watts 
Mrs. Isabel Benson 


Secretary 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 
Library School Students 


Retired, Unemployed, or member of 
non-salaried Religious organization, 
or member of a library's governing 
or advisory body 
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Less than $300 
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Contributing Members 





STANDS 


ALONE! 


THE 

TRUE 

UNIT TYPE 

OF BOOKSTACK 
WITH 

STABLE 
RIGIDITY ! 


LIBRARY BUREAU STEEL BOOKSTACK 


TRADEMARK 


A freestanding but rigid bookstack that resists motion or distortion 
is a true unit type bookstack .. . it’s a LiBRARY BUREAU Steel Bookstack! 

Only Liprary Bureau integrally joins a unique steel stabilizer to 
the uprights of the bookstack to provide permanently stable rigidity. 
As a result, even if shelves are loaded unevenly, there is not the slight- 
est vertical deflection or horizontal variance from the original setting. 

It’s a true unit type bookstack because you still have interchangeable 
shelves of various widths. And naturally, there are the cost-saving 
advantages of standard construction. 

Yet, there’s more — an eighth shelf — which may be easily attached 
on standard 90” high uprights. You'll require fewer units to accommo- 
date your present books or this eighth shelf can be added later as 
your collection increases. 

Write for full details in a colorfully illustrated brochure LB741. 


Hemington. Ftand. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


2601 Wilshire Bivd., Les Angeles 57, Calif. 
41 First Street, San Francisce 5, Calif. 


8th Shelf for 
greater capacity 
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CLA COMMITTEES FOR 1959 


ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Dr. Peter T. Conmy, State Chairman, Oakland 
Public Library 

Nelle F. Minnick, Fresno County Library 

Mrs. Alice H. Thomas, Potrero Branch, San 
Francisco Public Library 

Margaret A. Tredway, Stanislaus County Li- 
brary, Modesto 

Blanche W. Collins, Chairman Southern Divi- 
sion, Long Beach Public Library 

William J. Griffith, Anaheim Public Library 

Gloria F. Teel, Whittier Public Library 

BYLAWS COMMITTEE 

Edward Caswell Perry, 
Public Library 

Thomas B. Murray, East Contra Costa Junior 
College, Concord 

CALIFORNIA LIBRARY HISTORY 

COMMITTEE 

Dr. Andrew H. Horn, Chairman, Occidental 
College Library, Los Angeles 

Mabel R. Gillis, 1236 Robertson Way, Sacra- 
mento 

Jessie A. Lea, 
tinez 

Margaret Hatch, 129 Eldridge Ave., Mill Val- 
ley 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

Harry M. Rowe, Chairman, Fullerton Public 
Library 

George M. 
Davis 

DOCUMENTS COMMITTEE 


Kenneth L. Wilson, State Chairman, Southern 
Division Chairman, Santa Barbara Public 
Library 

Scott Kennedy, General Electric Co. Library, 
Santa Barbara 

Anne T. Mueller, Los Angeles Public Library 

Mary E. Schell, Chairman Northern Division, 
California State Library 

Richard D. Galloway, Humboldt State College 
Library, Arcata 

Rosamond M. Maunula, University of Califor- 
nia Library, Berkeley 

Verna D. Young, Contra Costa County Library, 
Martinez 

ELECTION COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Margaret D. Uridge, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley 

EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Frances W. Henselman, Chairman, Long 
Beach Public Library 

David W. Heron, Hoover Institution Library, 
Stanford University 

Everett T. Moore, University of California Li- 
brary, Los Angeles 

Roberta Bowler, Los Angeles Public Library 

FINANCE COMMITTEE 

J. Richard Blanchard, Chairman, University of 
California Library, Berkeley 


Burbank 


Chairman, 


705 Huntington Court, Mar- 


Bailey, University of California, 


Mrs. Geraldine L. Nurney, San Jose Public 
Library 

Robert Trimingham, Sacramento State College 
Library 

LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 

MEMBERSHIP (1959) 

Mrs. Dorothy M. Thomas, Chairman 
Mill Valley Public Library 
Mill Valley, Calif. 

Florence E. Biller (No. Div.) 
Lassen & Plumas County Free Libraries 
Susanville, Calif. 

Amy L. Boynton 
Lodi Public Library 
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Elizabeth Eubank 
Willows Public Library 
336 West Walnut Street 
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Margaret Fulmer (So 
Whittier Public Library 
Whittier, Calif. 

Frances A. Hahn (So 
3532 Meade Avenue 
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Mrs. Maurine S. Hardin 
Oakland Technical High School 
Oakland, Calif. 

Raymond M. Holt (So 
Pomona Public Library 
Pomona, Calif. 


Mrs. Margaret Morrison 
Orange County Library 
1104 West 8th Street 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

Mrs. Helen B. Murie 
Eureka Public Library 
Eureka, Calif. 

Elizabeth Reining (So. 
4472 Beechwood Place 
Riverside, Calif. 

Virginia L. Ross 
San Mateo County Library 
Redwood City, Calif. 

Mary K. Sanders 
California State Library 
Sacramento 9, Calif. 

Karl A. Vollmayer 
Richmond Public Library 
Richmond, Calif. 

Eleanor Wilson 
Kern County Library 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

Harry Rowe (So 
Fullerton Public Library 
Fullerton, Calif. 

INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 

Dr. Henry M. Madden, Chairman, Fresno State 
College Library 

Marc Gittelsohn, University of California Li- 
brary, Berkeley 
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Constance E. Lee, California State Library, 
Sacramento 
Charles D. Mastin, College of Marin Library, 
Kentfield 
J. Richard Blanchard, University of California 
Library, Davis 
Mrs. Millie J. Chong, Sacramento State Col- 
lege Library 
Southern Division 
Miriam Matthews, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary 
Mrs. Eva L. Thompson, Glendale Public 
Library 
Mrs. Gertrude Hunt, Arcadia High School 
Library 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT AND 
STANDARDS COMMITTEE 


Edwin C. Castagna, Chairman, Long Beach 
Public Library 
Mrs. Raymond B. Allen, Los Angeles Public 
Library 
Dr. Norris A. Bleyhl, Chico State College 
Library 
Coit Coolidge, Richmond Public Library 
Stephen D. Ewing, San Leandro Public Library 
Isabella M. Frost, Safeway Stores Inc. Library, 
Oakland 
William S. Geller, Los Angeles County Public 
Library 
Dorothy L. Hamilton, San Carlos Elementary 
School District Library 
Mrs. Helen E. Hendrick, Librarian Eleventh 
Naval District, San Diego 
Esther M. Hile, University of Redlands Li- 
brary 
Evelyn Huston, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena 
David A. Locher, University of San Francisco 
Library, San Francisco 
Esther L. Marden, Shasta County Library, Red- 
ding 
Flora Elizabeth Reynolds, Mills College Li- 
brary, Oakland 
David Sabsay, Santa Rosa Public Library 
Sherry Taylor, Prudential Insurance Co. Li- 
brary, Los Angeles 
Mrs. Sophia P. White, Burroughs Corporation 
Library, Los Angeles 
Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, California State 
Library, Sacramento 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
June E. Bayless, Chairman, San Marino Pub- 
lic Library 
District Vice Presidents 
George M. Bailey, University of California 
Library, Davis 
Leland A. Fetzer, Humboldt State College 
Library, Arcata 
Hilda M. Glaser, Santa Monica Public Li- 
brary 
Virginia L. Ross, San Mateo County Library, 
Redwood City 
Robert Staehlin, Yuba College Library, 
Marysville 
June E. Young, Merced County Library, 
Merced 
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Section Vice Presidents 


Mrs. Raymond B. Allen, Los Angeles Public 
Library 

Marjorie Donaldson, Pasadena Public Li- 
brary 

Mrs. Natalie M. Edwin, San Diego Public 
Library 

Andrew W. Horn, Occidental Colleze Li- 
brary 


Round Table Vice Presidents 


Mrs. Eva L. Thompson, Glendale Public 
Library 

Mrs. Gloria E. Kast, American River Junior 
College Library 

William Emerson, Long Beach Public Li- 
brary 

Mrs. Martha Van Horn, Kern County Li- 
brary 

Mrs. Doris Watts, Long Beach Public Li- 
brary 


NOMINATION COMMITTEE 

Thelma Reid, Chairman, San Diego City 
Schools Library, 4100 Normal Street, San 
Diego 

Amy L. Boynton, Lodi Public Library, Lodi 

Katherine E. Chastain, Coalinga District Li- 
brary, Coalinga 

Mrs. Mae E. Durham, San Francisco State 
College Library, 1600 Holloway Avenue, 
San Francisco 

Katherine Karpenstein, Standard Oil Company 
Library, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco 

Dr. Lionel Farber, 159 Wilshire Avenue, Daly 
City 

William W. Haverstock, Jr., Humboldt State 
College Library, Arcata 

Alan R. Laursen, College of the Pacific Li- 
brary, Stockton 

Mrs. Muriel K. Merman, Redwood City Pub- 
lic Library, Redwood City 

a Nisbet, Tehama County Library, Red 
Blu 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND 
RECRUITMENT COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Helen O. Wright, Chairman, 629 Drexel 
Place, Pasadena 

Mrs. Lois Higman, Palo Alto Public Library 

Bernice Braden, Professional Library, Sacra- 
mento 

Mrs. Margaret M. Cressaty, College of Osteo- 
pathic Physicians & Surgeons Library 

Mrs. Frences M. Greene, Los Angeles County 
Public Library 

Carl W. Hamilton, McHenry-Stanislaus Li- 
brary, Modesto 

Stanley McElderry, San Fernando State Col- 
lege Library 

Mary E. Murdock, South Pasadena Public Li- 
brary 

John M. Sekerak, University of California Li- 
brary, Davis 

Mrs. Louise Shiplett, Norwalk Branch, Los 
Angeles County Library 

Arlene Hope, California State Library, Sacra- 
mento 
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APRIL, 1959 


PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION 
LIAISON COMMITTEE 


Harold L. Hamill, Chairman, Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library 

June E. Bayless, San Marino Public Library 

Edwin Castagna, Long Beach Public Library 

Mrs. Edith Cohendet, Trustee, Burlingame 
Public Library 

George F. Farrier, Santa Clara County Library, 
San Jose 

Mrs. Bertha D. Hellum, Contra Costa County 
Library, Martinez 

John D. Henderson, Los Angeles County Pub- 
lic Library 

Margaret Klausner, Stockton Public Library 

Katherine Laich, Los Angeles Public Library 

Mrs. Dorothy M. Thomas, Mill Valley Public 
Library 

Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, California State 
Library 

Dr. Alan D. Covey, Sacramento State College 
Library 

PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Faythe Elliott, State Chairman, Oakland Pub- 
lic Library 

John Hand, Salinas Public Library 

Anne Farrell, San Francisco Public Library 

Mrs. Ila M. Lanzara, Belmont Branch, San 
Mateo County Library 

Mrs. Ella W. Pimental, 
Napa 

Bertram Snow, Southern Division Chairman, 
Los Angeles Public Library 

Catherene Greening, Los. Angeles County Pub- 
lic Library 

Mrs. Viola Haapanen, Pomona Public Library 

- Lynn Hunt, Santa Barbara Public Li- 
prary 

Howard Samuelson, Santa Awa Public Library 

PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 

Dorothy Drake, Chairman, Scripps College 
Library, Claremont 

Richard Dillon, Sutro Library, San Francisco 

Anne E. Markley, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, The Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Miss Clara E. Breed, San Diego, Calif. 

_ Riva T. Bresler, Los Angeles Public Li- 
rary 


REGIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 

Roy W. Holleman, State Chairman, Univer- 
sity of California, Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography Library, La Jolla 

Martha T. Boaz, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Library School, Los Angeles 

Albert C. Lake, Riverside Public Library 

Katherine C. McNabb, University of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara College Library, Goleta 

Elmer M. Grieder, Chairman, Northern Divi- 
ston, Stanford University Library 

Mrs. Mary M. Cook, Mills College Library, 
Oakland 


Goodman Library, 


— W. Drummond, Sacramento State Col- 

ege 

Theodore F. Gould, University of California 
Library, Berkeley 
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Allan R. Ottley, California State Library, Sac- 
ramento 

Jane Wilson, The Asia Foundation Library, 
San Francisco 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

June E. Bayless, Chairman 

TRUSTEE CITATION COMMITTEE 

Thelma F. Passo, Chairman, San Bruno Public 
Library 

George Paul Lechich, Burlingame Public Li- 
brary 

Mrs. Ethel H. Swanger, Orange Public Li- 
brary 

Mrs. Phoebe M. Winkler, Visalia Public Li- 
brary 


ANNOUNCING: 


Publication 
of the 
Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California 


PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN CALIFORNIA: A REVIEW 
OF SELECTED PROBLEMS: (1959 Legis- 
lative problems, No. 3) by F. Patrick 
Henry. 88p. December 1958. 

price $2.00 


New 


CONTENTS 


PART I: THE LEGAL BASIS OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARY OPERATIONS 


Early Public Libraries in the United States 

Public Library Development in California 

The Legal Structure of California Li- 
braries 

Other Methods for 
Services 

Joint Exercise of Powers Act 

Functional Consolidation and Cooperation 

Library Provisions of California Charter 
Cities 

Library Provisions of California Charter 
Counties 


PART II: MAJOR PROBLEMS AND 
SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


The Purpose and Objectives of Libraries 

Libraries: State Concern or Municipal 
Affair? 

Suggestions for Library 
The State Library 

Suggestions for Library 
The County Library 

Suggestions for Library 
The City Library 

Some Trends and Plans for the Future 

Summary of New York State Library Law 

New Concepts of Library Public Services 

In Conclusion 


Providing Library 
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Improvement: 





Conserve typing expense! 


USE 
GAYLORD 


Multi-Copy Forms for... 


* Overdue Notices 
* Book Orders 
* Interlibrary Loan Requests 


These up-to-date business type forms 
consolidate processing work. Standardized 
headings fit readily into the requirements 
of any size library. All forms are 
interleafed with snap-out carbons 
eliminating fussy handling. One typing 
makes a complete record — saves time, 
cuts errors. All copies are color coded 

for quick identification. 


No. 673 — 3 part form, 2-up, for 
overdue notices. Window envelopes 
also available. 


No. 555 — 5 part form, 2-up, 
for book ordering. 


No. 485 — 4 part form for 
interlibrary loan requests. 


All forms may be ordered with or 
without library imprint. 


*Send today for samples and prices. 
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Theme for Spring . . . 


The time for spring flowers and district 
meetings is at hand. I expect to enjoy 
both. the former as I travel to the latter. 
The advance programs sound exception- 
ally enticing this year, and I am looking 
forward to taking part in these gather- 
ings of librarians and library trustees. 

Although I have resided in Sacramento 
for a number of years, the current one 
has provided my first experience with 
legislative matters. Karl Vollmayer, Dor- 
othy Thomas and the members of the 
Legislative Committee have been carrying 
the major responsibility in seeing various 
CLA matters through the legislative 
works. The Sutro Library matter boiled 
up unexpectedly and required much time. 
The formal decision is still to be reached; 
but several attractive offers have come 
forth and it appears that the Sutro 
Branch of the State Library will find 
much more suitable quarters than it has 
had heretofore. 

The Public Library Commission reports 
have appeared, the resulting legislative 
bills have been introduced, and the CLA 
leaflet about proposed legislation is being 
distributed. The first Assembly hearing is 
set for April 15. I urge you to write to 
your legislator before this date and especi- 
ally to the members of the Assembly Ed- 
ucation Committee, California Legis- 
lature. 

The School of Library Science of the 
University of Southern California, wish- 
ing to honor and perpetuate the memory 
of Althea Warren, is attempting to estab- 
lish a Memorial Scholarship Fund in her 
name. Money which is contributed to this 
scholarship or loan fund will be used to 
help some deserving young man or 
woman attend library school each year. 
In order to have a permanent, interest- 
bearing scholarship, a fund of approxi- 
mately $25,000 will be needed. A smaller 
amount may be used for a loan fund in 
honor of Miss Warren, who served as 
one of our most distinguished library 
leaders, a former president of both the 
California Library Association and the 








BY ALAN COVEY 
CLA President, 1959 





Dr. Alan Covey, Librarian of Sacramento State 
College, is President of the California Library 
Association for 1959. 

American Library Association. We urge 

your support of this worthy cause. 

For those of you who like to plan 
ahead on your travel calendar, please put 
a bright colored circle around the dates 
October 20-23, 1959. 

That is the period set for our annual 
CLA conference in Sacramento. Head- 
quarters will be in the Senator Hotel and 
the Sacramento Memorial Auditorium, 
with registration, exhibits and general 
sessions scheduled for the latter location. 
The opening reception and an exhibit of 
notable western press items will take 
place in the historic Crocker Art Gallery 
on the Tuesday evening. 

Frederick Wemmer, Chairman of Local 
Arrangements, and Grace Murray, Con- 
ference Program Coordinator, have been 
planning with me for what we hope will 
be an inspiring, informative and enter- 
taining convention of librarians and other 
persons concerned with California li- 
braries and librarianship. 

The conference theme is BOOKS DE- 
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TERMINE . . . Keynote speaker at our 
opening session on October 21 will be 
Ray Bradbury. Dr. James D. Hart, speak- 
ing On “Books as an Art Form,” will 
address the Friday (October 23) banquet, 
at which California's fine printers will be 
honored. Sarah L. Wallace, Public Rela- 
tions Officer of Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, will be guest speaker for the Trus- 
tees and Friends of Libraries Luncheon, 
and also will lead a two-day institute on 
“Books and People—Library Public Re- 
lations.’” The Public Libraries Section is 
arranging for a wine tasting ceremony 
and buffet dinner, with a program on 
books about wine. These are just a few 
of the program developments to date. By 
way of recreational activities, there is talk 
of a golf tournament between librarians 
and commercial representatives, a tour of 
new library buildings, maybe also a 
river cruise. Full details will be sent to 
you all later. 


ADD ITEMS LEFT BEHIND IN THE P.L. 
A set of false teeth found on the floor 
of the Reference Room. 
—Spirit of St. Louis, 
St. Louis Public Library 


Your CLA Publications 
Committee Announces... 


Membership Roster, 1958 50 


California Local History, 


A Centennial Biography 6.50 


Finding List of Special Collections 
and Special Subject Strengths of 
California Libraries ea. 1.75 


Summary Proceedings of Long 


Beach Conference, 1958 1.00 


Interlibrary Loan Card - pack 
of 50 0 


Wight a Separation of Pro- 
fessional and Non-professional 
Work in Public Libraries ea. .25 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 


a ecrology _ 


Behrens, Gerda, Berkeley 

Caverhill, Beverly, Los Angeles 
Dabagh, Thomas, Berkeley 
Dombaugh, Mrs. Katherine, Talmage 
Gillham, Elsa G., San Diego 
Margrave, Anne, Santa Barbara 
Warren, Althea, Los Angeles 


Ed. Note: Beginning with this issue CL will 
publish a necrology in each number composed 
of the names submitted to the editor. 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 
CHANGED JOBS? 


To get your CLA mail without 
any delay — 


Report all changes to: 


CLA Executive Office 
829 Coventry Road 
Berkeley 7, Calif. 


California Library Bulletin 1950 
Centennial Issue 
Rather: Library Cooperation 
Delmatier: American Newspapers 
in 8 California Libraries 1900- 
1954 2.00 
Intellectual Freedom Kit 1.00 
Eddy: County Free Library Organ- 
izing in California 1909-1918 2.50 
Choosing The Right Book 15 
Sayers: Of “Memory and Much- 
ness” - lots of 50 2.50 


5.00 


1.00 
15 


Mackenzie: A Fine Contagion 
(Minimum order, 25c) 


Available At 
CLA Office, Berkeley 





THE 
SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


657 Howard Street San Francisco 5, California 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are prepared 

to give you quick and efficient service. 

Trade books of all publishers, both Adult 
and Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


We specialize in subscriptions, to all pub- 
lications. We solicit your business. 
Good Service and Lowest Prices. 


STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


We carry a lerge assortment of inks, pens 
pencils, rubber bands, paper clips, stapling 
machines and supplies, blank and loose leaf 
books, tablets, files, binders, etc. 


Try us for your next order. Library discounts. 
F.O. B. your door. 


THE 


LOS ANGELES NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 
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California Library Association 


STATEMENT OF 
PURPOSE 


Approved by Board of Directors Nov. 1, 1958, Long Beach, California 
The object of the California Library Association shall be to promote library 
service and librarianship. To achieve this goal, the association has these duties 
and obligations: 


To serve as the instrument of communication of the librarians of 
California. 


To serve as an agency for the collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation about library policy, procedures, and practices. 


To formulate, maintain, and uphold standards of library service. 
To foster cooperation among all types of libraries. 


To improve salaries, personnel practices, working conditions, and the 
general welfare of librarians. 


To coordinate regional resources, thereby strengthening library hold- 
ings throughout the State. 


To promote legislation which will further development of adequate 
statewide library service, and to cooperate with educational, professional, 
and civic organizations to this end. 


To promote and protect intellectual freedom and to continue the opera- 
tion of libraries in the spirit of the Library Bill of Rights. 


To recruit well-qualified persons to the profession of librarianship and 


to stimulate the improvement of library education in the State. “ 
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To uphold the professional ideals and standards of librarianship. 





The Sutro Library: 
Origin, Nature And Status 


BY PETER 


IN RecENT YEARS the newspapers of the 
San Francisco Bay Area have carried 
items about the Sutro Library. A few of 
these have been about the library itself 
but most of them have dealt with relo 
cating the collection in more adequate 
quarters. Solutions have been suggested 
offers of better housing have been mad 
and lovers of the library have hoped fot 
improvement, but the library remains 
in the San Francisco Public Library in the 
Civic Center of that city. Heretofore CLA 
in common with all librarians cognizant 
of Sutro’s problems has been an interest- 
ed observer. Recently the ire of the or- 
ganization and of librarians generally 
has been aroused due to the omission in 


the recommended state budget of support 
for the library during the next biennium 
and the proposal to transfer the same to 
the University of California's extension 
campus in San Francisco. Those who are 


spearheading the movement to retain 
Sutro’ as an integral part of California 
State Library have asked the writer to 
submit an article on the library itself. In 
compliance with that request this paper 
has been prepared, and the treatment will 
be presented under the following main 
headings, namely, (1) collector and don- 
or, (2) the collection, (3) gift to the 
State and (4) its legal implications. 


COLLECTOR AND DONOR 


In order to appreciate the place of 
Sutro Library in California librarianship, 


Ed. Note: Surprisingly enough, Sutro Library 
has never before been the subject of a full 
scale article in CL. Because of the current 
controversary over the disposition of this 
most valuable collection Oakland P.L.’s Li- 
brarian, Peter Conmy, was asked to write a 
full scale background article. Dr. Conmy’s 
knowledge of the Sutro Library and his apti- 
tude in historical writing particularly qualified 
him for this assignment. 


THOMAS CONMY 


a little knowledge of the great soul who 
inspired its origin is necessary. The Sutro 
Library is the brain child of one of Cali- 
fornia’s pioneers, Adolph Sutro. This 
great man was born in Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Prussia, April 29, 1830. He appears to 
have received a good education, primar- 
ily along technical lines, and at age six- 
teen went to work in manufacturing with 
his father. Unfortunately, the latter died 
in 1847 and to add to the sorrow, as a 
result of the revolution of the following 
year, the business was lost. The mother 
and large family migrated to the United 
States, settling in Baltimore, but Adolph, 
the oldest child, felt the call of the gold 
rush, and pressed on to California arriv- 
ing in San Francisco November 21, 1850. 
Young Sutro seems to have established 
himself as a tobacco merchant and for 
nine years maintained his store on Mont- 
gomery St., between California and Sac- 
ramento. 

Nevada mining interests. In 1859 Su- 
tro became interested in the Nevada 
mining boom. Visiting that territory he 
made careful observations. Having stud- 
ied metallurgy in Germany, he had a 
better than average grasp of the problems. 
As a result he went into a new business 
operating a metallurgical works on Mar- 
ket St. in San Francisco, and a mill at 
Dayton, Nevada. In the mining region 
Sutro noted the drainage toward the 
Carson River valley and proposed the 
famous Sutro tunnel which would both 
ventilate and drain. There was a great 
deal of opposition to the project, but in 
the end he succeeded in getting it through 
and the tunnel, which extends a distance 
of five miles was completed in 1878. 
Sutro sold it immediately at a great pro- 
fit, and thereafter made his home in 
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San Francisco. His Nevada enterprises 
had made the poor German imigrant a 
multi-millionaire. 


San Francisco. Prior to engaging in Ne- 
vada mining and while still a San Fran- 
cisco merchant, Sutro in 1856 had mar- 
ried and from this came six children, 
two sons and four daughters. The family 
residence was at Hayes and Fillmore Sts. 
It was here that Mrs. Sutro died on De- 
cember 8, 1893, survived by her husband 
and children. Following his withdrawal 
from Nevada in 1878 Sutro specialized in 
San Francisco real estate. Among other 
parcels, he purchased large acreages in 
the outlying portions of the city. These 
included the present Sutro Forest, Sutro 
Heights and the site of the world famous 
Cliff House and Sutro Baths and Mu- 
seum. At the same time, he was busy 
purchasing rare material for a scholarly 
library, which according to all intents 
and purposes he contemplated donating 
to the city. Rare indeed were the books 
and documents which he bought. Cata- 
logers were employed to arrange and 
classify the items. Most of the library 
was housed in a building at 107 Battery 
St. and the balance in the structure still 
standing at 628 Montgomery St. At the 
time of his death in 1898, it was esti- 
mated that the library contained between 
200,000 and 250,000 volumes. 


All of Sturo’s time in these years, how- 
ever, was not devoted to real estate, im- 
provements and book collecting. He 
found time to participate in civic affairs 
and although a man of great wealth he 
tended to champion the cause of the un- 
derprivileged. This along with his acts of 
philanthropy established him in the com- 
munity and his popularity in 1894 won 
for him the Populist Party’s nomination 
for mayor. In a hard fought four-candi- 
date contest Sutro was the winner and 
served a two-year term as San Francisco's 
chief executive during 1895 and 1896. 

The growing library and evidence of 
donative intent. In the meantime, the 
library continued to grow. On September 
5, 1895, Sutro wrote to the Regents of 
the University of California a letter offer- 
ing them twenty-six acres on Parnassus 
Heights, near Sutro Forest, for a campus 
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for the colleges located in San Francisco, 
In this same letter he advised the Regents 
of his intention to build there also a 
building for his library and to present it 
to the city of San Francisco. The Regents 
accepted the offer, and buildings for the 
Colleges of Pharmacy, Dentistry and Law 
were erected, but Sutro failed to act on 
the matter of building the library. He 
died in San Francisco on August 8, 1898. 
For several months he had been inc apaci- 
tated and unable to manage his affairs. As 
a matter of fact on February Sth, his 
daughter, Dr. Emma Sutro Merritt, had 
been appointed legal guardian. 


In addition to widespread newspaper 
articles on the death of a former Mayor, 
and leading citizen, the San Francisco pa- 
pers commented on the future status of 
the library. Said the Chronicle on August 
9th, after announcing Sutro’s passing: 


The question as to whether Sutro left a will 
or not is of public interest because of his fre- 
quent statements that he intended to donate 
the Sutro Library and the Heights to the City. 
The library is a great collection of rare and 
otherwise valuable books . . . Whether bis 
intention in regard to this real and personal 
property will be carried out by his heirs in 
case no bequest to the public is made in a will 
is in doubt. Sutro’s purpose at one time was 
to convey both the Heights and the library 
to the city before his death. He was waiting 
to have a building for the library erected be- 
fore turning it over to the city, but he had 
so many other matters to attend to that the 
construction of the desired building was never 
begun. (San Francisco Chronicle, August 9, 
1898, 12-2.) 

As a matter of fact Sutro made no 
mention of the library in his will. This 
was written on May 22, 1882, over six- 
teen years before his death, and was pub- 
lished in full in the Chronicle on August 
12, 1898, four days after his death, but 
the same edition of the paper quotes one 
of his attorneys as follows: 


His library was acquired after he made bis 
will. I know it was his intention to give it 
to the city for he told me so more than once. 
(San Francisco Chronicle, August 12, 1892, 
4-4.) 

Sutro’s funeral was conducted by Rabbi 
Jacob Nieto who offered the following 
statement regarding the library: 


The family expects to be able to carry out 
Mr. Sutro’s intention of turning the library 
over to the city. Some endeavors have been 
made to secure the library for the State Uni- 
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versity. but Mr. Sutro did not design it for 
the University. It was to go to the city. (San 
Francisco Chronicle, August 11, 1898, 7-3.) 

The evidence all points to a donative 
intent in favor of giving the library to 
the city, but unfortunately this was not 
incorporated in Sutro’s last will and testa- 
ment. 

THE SUTRO COLLECTION 

In order fully to appreciate the import- 
ance of Sutro Library some understand- 
ing of the nature of the collection is 
necessary. No attempt will be made here, 
however, to give a complete analysis for 
the reason that several fully descriptive 
articles have been authored in recent 
years by Richard Dillon, Sutro Librarian. 
At the outset it should be pointed out 
that Sutro began purchasing materials in 
the 1870's and formalized them into a 
library in 1884, incidently two years after 
making his will. The collection was 
housed in two places. In a building at 
107 Battery St. was the bulk of the mate- 
rial, held, as it were, in warehouse status. 
The Library proper was located upstairs 
in a building at Montgomery and Wash- 


ington Streets, known as the Montgomery 
Block. This library is described by Idwal 
Jones as follows: 

Sutro drew his own plans. He made a gal- 
lery two stories high, with pillars as solid as 
props in a Comstock mine, demolishing twen- 
ty-four suites to get the space he required. 


Here his treasures were brought in. He had 
amassed nearly a million dollars’ worth of 
books. Two blocks away on Battery Street a 
dozen cataloguers . . . worked shoulder-deep 
in books that came in by the crateload on 
every ship berthing at the docks. By this time 
he was certain he had the largest private li- 
brary in the hemisphere. But that was only 
4 timorous beginning. Behind locked doors in 
the Block, Sutro wrote letters in French, Eng- 
lish, German, Hebrew, exhorting his agents 
and dealers. He wrote to the Gaon of Vilna, 
to the British Museum, to collectors, praying 
them to send him what they could relinquish. 
He wrote with fervor until past midnight, un- 
til dawn, then curled up under a blanket in 
the gallery to waken in full daylight and con- 
tinue writing. 

It was his hope to make his collection of 
hooks number a million and to preserve them 
im a building of their own that would be a 
thrine for the scholars of the New World. 
Twenty years more of the task and he would 
have been an immortal. But he was to be- 
come mayor of the city. (Idwal Jones, Ark of 
Empire, San Francisco’s Montgomery Block, p. 
213.) 
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As early as 1885, when the library had 
been established about a year, it was the 
subject of articles in the May and June 
issues of Overland Monthly. The first of 
these praised the collection; the second 
described it. Sutro Library from its incep- 
tion has stood out for the large amount 
of very valuable and very rare material 
which it contains. Generally this may be 
described as (1) ancient Hebrew manu- 
scripts, (2) incunabula, that is original 
documents of the fifteenth century, (3) 
Spanish and Mexican material, (4) some 
items on early California, (5) English 
material, notably the Sir Joseph Banks 
manuscript collection, and, of course, (6) 
early America, first editions, maps, charts, 
parchments and related materials. By 1900 
the collection was estimated to contain 
about 220,000 volumes. No one knew 
exactly, however, but it is safe to assume 
there were a great many more for in 
many cases a bound item really consists 
of several works fastened together. It is 
generally accepted that there were 250,- 
000 volumes at the time of the earthquake 
and fire of 1906. At that time Sutro had 
been dead almost eight years. The li- 
brary was intact, however, awaiting deci- 
sion by the heirs as to its disposal. In 
the conflagration which followed the 
earthquake, that part of the collection 
housed at 107 Battery Street was de- 
stroyed completely. Fortunately most of 
the materials in the Montgomery Block 
were saved, although damaged. It is es- 
timated that there were between 90,000 
and 100,000 volumes saved, the smaller 
portion of the collection, but fortunately 
equally representative with that which had 
been burned. These volumes became the 
nucleus of the gift to the State made in 
1913, which will be described later. 

Dedication of library. Just as Sutro’s 
donative intent has been demonstrated 
above, there is evidence of Sutro’s inten- 
tion to dedicate the library for the bene- 
fit of the people. As early as 1885 he 
said, 

The wealth of man can only be enjoyed a 
short portion of the immeasurable span of 
time. Wealth cannot be taken away with us— 
wealth can be the fruitful cause of trouble 


among relatives and dear friends after we have 
gone; and I resolved to devote some portion 
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of this wealth for the benefit of the people 
among whom I have so long labored. I first 
resolved to collect a library, a library for refer- 
ence, not a library of various book curiosities, 
but a library which shall compare with any 
in the world. I have a gentleman in England 
whose sole business it is to purchase all such 
valuable historical data in my library which 
could afford the English historian data for the 
building of a history as valuable as those 
written by Macaulay and Allison. I intend 
here to locate my library. In ancient Greece, 
all places of learning and study were located 
far from the fret and worry of city life, and 
here, among these groves and garden by the 
side of the great Pacific, I shall place my books. 
(Quotation taken from Dillon, "The Sutro Li- 
brary,’ News Notes of California Libraries, 
51:2 (April 1956) p. 340.) 

This is a philanthropic dedication by 
a great western pioneer of a portion of 
his wealth to serve the area which had 
made him rich. 


THE GIFT TO THE STATE 


The volumes of the Sutro collection 
which had avoided destruction in 1906 
carefully were preserved and fifteen years 
after his death by the heirs they were 
offered to the State Library with the un- 
derstanding that they would be retained 
in San Francisco. Why the library was 
offered to the state and not to the City 
and County of San Francisco is a question 
that fails of answer by documentary evi- 
dence. It may have been that the past 
1906 conditions in San Francisco Public 
Library convinced the heirs that the books 
better would be cared for by the state 
than by the city. Then, also, the great 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public 
Library, George Thomas Clark, had ac- 
cepted appointment as Librarian of Stan- 
ford University, and the state leadership 
of Gillis may have been an inducement. 
At any rate the collection was offered to 
the State Library and on May 8, 1913 
formally was accepted by the trustees 
thereof. The resolution of acceptance was 
introduced by Trustee Charles S. Greene, 
who also was Librarian of Oakland Pub- 
lic Library. The acceptance honored six 
provisos made by the heirs in tendering 
the collection. The principal one of these 
read as follows, ‘the books must be per- 
manently located in San Francisco and 
the California State Library shall establish 
a San Francisco Branch which shall be 
called the Sutro Library and the books 
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shall be kept in this library.” 

It was provided that the books should 
be catalogued and be available for public 
use not later than January 1, 19:7. A 
bill appropriating money for the Sutro 
Branch passed both houses of the legis. 
lature but failed of enactment because of 
the pocket veto of Governor Johnson. 
Notwithstanding this the Trustees of the 
State Library deemed the collection so 
valuable that they accepted it anyway, and 
housed it in rented quarters in the Lane 
Medical Library Building at Webster and 
Sacramento Streets. In 1915 the legisla- 
ture passed a bill validating the action of 
the trustees and authorizing the Sutro 
Branch in San Francisco (Statutes, 1915, 
p- 822. Act approved May 24, 1915). It 
was opened to the public on January 2, 
1917. Because of the excellent holdings 
of Sutro and its ownership by the state 
several private libraries were given to it, 
namely, those of the California Genea- 
logical Society, California Society Sons of 
the American Revolution, Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific and Mrs. Walter 
Damon Mansfield. State Librarian Gillis 
assigned Laura Steffens in charge of the 
Sutro Branch. Under her it embarked on 
a tenfold policy as follows: (These poli- 
cies summarized from News Notes of 
California Libraries, 12:4, October 1917, 
pp. 773-4.) 

1. To care for the Sutro collection, mak- 
ing it available for free library serv- 
ice. 

. To add to the Sutro collection by ex- 
change of duplicates. 

. To add to the Sutro collection by ac- 
cepting other special collections as 
gifts or deposits. 

. To add to the material in Sutro by 
taking as deposits library material 
not needed in the several state de- 
partments. 

. To add to the Sutro material by tak- 
ing as gifts or deposits from tax-sup- 
ported libraries if the items tendered 
are consistent with what is in the 
Sutro Branch. 

. To add to Sutro material by receiv- 
ing as gifts or deposits one copy of 
every book published in California. 

. To add to the Sutro material by ac- 


a 


“So 


ao 
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cepting as gifts or deposits items 
from private individuals. 

. To add to the material in Sutro by 
accepting as gifts or deposits items 
from institutions not needing the 
material tendered. 

. To help bring California State Li- 
brary to the bay area by serving as a 
branch and bringing to its people 
from the state library material not 
available in their local public libraries. 

._ To maintain a “want list’’ of what 
is not to be found in any California 
library. 

The report of the State Librarian for 
1914-16 states that Sutro Library would 
be housed in the state building to be 
erected in San Francisco and this was re- 
iterated by State Librarian Ferguson in 
1922. As the Lane Medical Library need- 
ed the space occupied by Sutro, and as 
the trustees of San Francisco Public Li- 
brary offered to house it rent free, it was 
moved there in August 1923. Thereafter, 
there appears no further mention of it 
being located in the state building. In 
fact in his report for 1924-26, Ferguson 
extolls its fine position in the San Fran- 
cisco Main Library. In 1933 due to de- 
pressed economic conditions, there was 
some talk of the state withdrawing its 
support and returning the library to their 
heirs. Nothing sinister materialized, how- 
ever, ard the library remained intact. 
Since then, from time to time there have 
been suggestions of locating Sutro Branch 
elsewhere in San Francisco, but again no 
action has been taken. The most grievous 
assault upon the status of Sutro is the 
recent, 1959, omission of support in the 
proposed 1959-61 budget. It is to be 
hoped that the stand taken by CLA will 
see this restored, and perhaps, because of 
the sentiment aroused, the library will see 
even better days. 


LEGAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
SUTRO GIFT 

The status of Sutro Library as an in- 
tegral part of the state system cannot be 
understood fully without some reference 
to the legal process by which the state 
acquired it. The general impression is 
that the children of Adolph Sutro gave 
their father’s library to the state. This is 
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not exactly true, however. The last will 
and testament of Adolph Sutro was ad- 
mitted to probate in San Francisco short- 
ly after his death, but there were many 
problems which arose in connection 
therewith and there was a considerable 
amount of litigation. The estate had not 
been distributed fully by 1913, and the 
library was still a part of the estate. When 
the six children, and heirs of Sutro, tend- 
ered the library to the state, they did so 
on the understanding that if the state ac- 
cepted, there would be presented a peti- 
tion to the Superior Court of the City and 
County of San Francisco to distribute the 
library to the State Library. On July 2, 
1913, the Trustees of the State Library 
presented the necessary petition to the 
court and on October 7th it was granted 
by Hon. James V. Coffey, Judge of the 
Probate Court. (San Francisco, Superior 
Court, Department No. 9 thereof, Pro- 
bate, No. 51, N.S. Estate of Adolph 
Sutro.) The decree of the Superior Court 
distributes the library to the Trustees of 
the State Library upon seven conditions, 
the first one of which reads as follows: 
“A branch library or deposit station for 
said ‘Sutro Library’ must be permanently 
located and maintained by the Trustees of 
the State Library in San Francisco, and 
such branch library shall be known as 
‘Sutro Library’ ”’. 

In addition to the decree of distribu- 
tion above referred to the Legislature in 
1915 passed a bill approving and vali- 
dating the action of the Trustees of the 
State Library in accepting the Sutro li- 
brary, and, also approved and validated 
their action in establishing in San Fran- 
cisco the Sutro Branch. 

The State Library Trustees were part 
of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. The validating statute enacted in 
1915 gave the approval of the legislative 
branch, and the decree of the Superior 
Court speaks for the judicial branch. Su- 
tro Library, therefore, was established by 
action of all three of the branches of gov- 
ernment. 

The Sutro Branch Library now is the 
property of the State of California. Its 
possession by the state is not wholly pro- 

(Sutro Library .. . Page 129) 





Try Your Public Library FIRST! 


DuRING NATIONAL LiBRARY WEEK tele- 
vision viewers all over the country were 
treated to the image of a whirling globe 
whose visual message was abundantly 
clear. ‘Things are happening fast!’ it 
seemed to say. Swirling about the globe 
in large letters was the admonitive slo- 
gan, ““Wake Up and Read!” 

To accompany this special “telop’’ or 
slide, the National Library office sent out 
a series of ten and twenty-second spot an- 
nouncements, which could be read “‘live”’ 
or recorded by the station announcer. 

In 1957, the California Library Associ- 
ation, which is credited with originating 
the idea of a Library Week in the first 
place, made available a similar TV slide, 
whose slogan was “Remember California 
Library Week, March 10th to 16th.” 

For some years libraries have been avail- 
ing themselves of the excellent free radio 
spot announcements prepared by the Pub- 
lic Relations Department of the American 
Library Association. With these spots as a 
starter, we at the Public Library of Stock- 
ton and San Joaquin County have been 
busy preparing a file of 60 announcements 
for every month of the year, a total of 720 


Ed. Note: Frank Jones is a member of the 
Stockton Public Library serving as Reference 
Librarian in charge of Public Relations. It is 
hoped that this article will encourage other 
libraries 10 "Try TV And Se el!” 


TRY 
TV 
AND 
SEE! 


BY 
FRANK JONES 


different spots! These are sent regularly 
to four different radio stations to be read 
in English and also to be translated into 
Spanish, Italian and Tagalog. 

However, although most libraries with 
access to radio stations are using spots as 
an important part of their public relations 
program, not all have yet invaded the tele- 
vision field. There are several reasons for 
our timidity in tieing pictures to our audio 
spots, one being the dearth of literature on 
the preparation and exploitation of sim- 
ple TV title cards and ps 

While the communications specialists 
have been working on means of reaching 
man’s subconscious mind, librarians were 
feeling their way slowly in some of the 
more liminal areas of television promo- 
tion. 

The best source of information on tel- 
ops is, of course, the local TV station. 
When we approached Mr. Belno Lange, 
the program director of Stockton’s KOVR, 
with a request that he use telops to plug 
library service, we found him enthusiastic 
and helpful. He told us to have our own 
artist come up with designs for four dif- 
ferent title cards, which the station would 
make slides of at its own expense as a 
public service. Once the slides were made, 
KOVR agreed to run them at regular in- 
tervals. 

Our artist accordingly designed telops 
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which plugged children’s service, vaca- 
tion loans, general information and tele- 
phone service. (Please see illustrations. ) 
He found the TV station artist willing 
and glad to help with suggestions. 

The rules for good telops are simple. 
The cards should measure 16” by 22” or 
some multiple thereof. Design should be 
simple, clean and uncluttered. ““Busy’’ tel- 
ops transmit poorly. Layout should be de- 
signed to gain immediate viewer attention 
and stimulate a maximum of viewer in- 
terest. 

The number of words of copy printed 
on a telop should usually not exceed 
fifteen. The fewer words the better. The 
accompanying TV spot to be read “live” 
or recorded should, of course, emphasize 
the visual message. 

Where may the library staff artist get 
ideas for design and layout? He'll find 
the TV section of the ‘Annual of Adver- 
tising and Editorial Art and Design” most 
stimulating. In this Annual are gathered 
together 20 or 30 examples of title cards 
which should prove an inspiration to any 
public relations man or artist. 

Even a cursory glance at the cards dis- 
played in the “Art Directors’ Annual” 
shows an extremely high degree of talent. 
Invariably the designs are clean, simple, 
striking. 

Although these telops were created to 
last for only a few seconds on the TV 
screens of America, they are deserving of 
long and close study for their general ef- 
fectiveness and beauty. 


Once he starts creating telops, the staff 


artist will also find himself looking more 
closely, studying greater numbers of those 
fleeting ten second images on his own 
home screen and listening with both ears 
to the accompanying spot announcements. 

Jacob A. Evans’ book, “Selling and 
Promoting Radio and Television,” sup- 
plies a storehouse of useful ideas for the 
library publicist. 

Why radio and TV spots rather than 
15 and 30-minute shows on the two med- 
iums? The answer is simple: time. And 
time is money. The old rule of thumb for 
an effective radio show was one hour of 
preparation time for each minute on the 
air. Know-how and skillful planning may 
on some occasions reduce this great cost 
in time; but a well-written script still con- 
sumes many hours. 

In Stockton we know that the TV and 
radio spot is effective, because it produces 
results. For most under-staffed libraries 
which must do as much as they can with 
part-time public relations men, the easily 
prepared TV and radio spots certainly 
seem the best answer. 

More and more people have told us 
lately that they have been “‘seeing’’ as well 
as “hearing” about our library service. 
Have you added pictures to the audio por- 
tion of your library publicity yet? 


Ed. Note: CL is anxious to publish interest- 
ing articles describing new publicity and pub- 
lic relations techniques. If, as a part of Book 
Week or National Library Week, your library 
has done something you believe to be unique, 
please let us know. 
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Report No. 2: Titles Added 
To A Group of California Public Libraries 


WITH THE ADOPTION by the California 
Library Association of Public Library 
service standards in 1953 a new dimen- 
sion was introduced into the measurement 
of the book collection of public libraries. 
Previous efforts to measure the library's 
book collection had usually used one or 
more of the following gross methods: 
total volumes in the collection, total ad- 
ult volumes, total juvenile volumes, total 
volumes added during one year (total, 
adult, and juvenile), and total expendi- 
tures for books during one year (total, 
adult, and juvenile). 

With the adoption of CLA’s standard 
of “approximately 5000 individual book 
titles’ added each year, many libraries 
set up a record for recording and report- 
ing this figure. The American Library 
Association, in its 1956 Public library 
service, adopted the same type of stand- 
ard, specifying that ‘4000-5000 separate 
titles should be added to a library system 
annually.” Both standards assume that li- 


Ed. Note: Continuing the Digest’ of the 
California Public Library Commission Report 
begun in the January issue of CL we present 
a resume of two of the three supporting Re- 
ports. Report No. 4 was published by the 
U.C. Bureau of Public Administration and is 
therefore not included. This digest can, in no 
way, substitute for a careful reading of the 
full text of Reports No. 2 and No. 3. The 
exact language of the original Reports has 
been retained. 


braries which are not large and strong 
enough to meet standards alone will co 
operate in developing their collections 
and will make their resources available 
to all patrons of the area comprising a 
library ‘system’ of two or more librar- 
ies. However, the number of new titles 
added by a multi-library system can not 
be determined by each library independ- 
ently, except by an additional record 
(such as a union shelflist, or other union 
record of holdings or titled added to the 
combined libraries of the system). 

The only data previously available 
about the number of new titles added has 
been that for a single library. There has 
been no comprehensive published study 
of the extent of duplication of all titles 
added by a new group of libraries in a 
natural area or in a feail or informal 
multi-library system. 

The present study is the first com- 
prehensive attempt to determine the ex- 
tent to which titles added to individual 
libraries during a year tend to duplicate 
each other, or to extend the range of 
total new titles available, in a delimited 
geographical area. 

PART I 
INTRODUCTION 


In a paper read at the California Li- 
brary Association annual meeting in 1955 
it was reported that in 1953-54 only six 
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of California's public libraries met the 
new standard of “‘about 5000 individual 
book titles’ added each year. However, 
CLA’s standards are based upon the as- 
sumption that most individual libraries 
can not alone meet its standards but that 
they “may be achieved by counties, dis- 
tricts, and municipalities working to- 
gether and using the total reservoir of 
special materials and other facilities in 
the state."” Any effort to apply CLA stan- 
dards to any but the largest and strongest 
libraries must, therefore, make use of 
some grouping of libraries which might, 
conceivably, be able to work together. 
In the absence of any such informal 
or formal grouping of libraries for the 
definite purpose of attempting to meet 
the new standards, members of the Com- 
mission's Research Staff, with the advice 
of members of the Commission and of 
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its CLA Liaison, Committee, selected 
three areas for special study of the ad- 
ditions to the book collection in the 
last completed calendar year, 1957. 

The areas for special study are shown 
in Table I. Sonoma County has a land 
area of 1582 square miles, with mixed 
urban and rural areas. Its population is 
somewhat over 100,000, and it contains 
no metropolitan center. It is located north 
of San Francisco and Marin counties, and 
touches the northern part of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and extends along the Pacific 
Ocean between Marin and Mendocino 
counties. Public library service is pro- 
vided through a county library and six 
independent municipal libraries. 

Orange County is south and southeast 
of Los Angeles County and is a part of 
the federally designated “metropolitan 
Los Angeles.”” Its 1950 population of 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY DATA FOR LIBRARIES IN GLENDALE, ORANGE COUNTY, 
AND SONOMA COUNTY, 1956-57 


POPULATION 
1950 Estimated 
7/1/57 


117,981 


Volumes 
in Col- 


lection 


186,885 


Librar) 


Glendale 
Orange Co. 
Library 
Santa Ana 
Orange 
Anaheim 
Fullerton 
Huntington 
Beach 
Newport 
Beach 
Buena Park 
Placentia 
Yorba Linda 


95,702 


102,800 
45,533 
10,027 
14,556 
13,958 


316,394 
70,000 
21,500 
65,000 
48,000 


176,989 
125,403 
48,342 
42,459 
58,803 
5,237 6,500 44,392 
12,120 
5,483 
4,500 
2,000 


21,258 
27,500 
6,700 
2,000 


31,315 
34,726 
29,882 
12,914 


Orange Co. 


Total 216,224 584,852 605,225 


Sonoma Co. 
Library 
Santa Rosa 
Petaluma 
Healdsburg 
Sebastopol 
Sonoma 
Cloverdale 


66,019 
17,905 
10,315 
3,258 
2,601 
2,015 
1,292 


70,922 
28,828 
13,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,750 
3,500 


45,510 
39,454 
27,033 
18,005 
8,018 
7,000 
6,207 


Sonoma Co. 


Total 103,405 126,000 151,227 


Volumes Titles 


Added 
14,735 


18,976 
8,663 
2,588 
3,295 
4,779 


2,438 
3,521 
5,085 


1,584 
695 


11,858 


Staff in Full 
Expenses Time Equiv. 
Books Libns. Total 


$29,948 30.5 69.00 


Current 


Added Total 
5,086 $328,090 


4,021 
2,473 


248,296 
159,956 
60,197 
58,510 
97,417 


27,414 8.0 
24,229 

6,340 5.0 
11,890 6.0 
12,885 


59.25 
33.67 
13.00 


12.40 
22.25 


2,702 
3,401 
41,451 6,440 6.50 

46,585 
65,099 
18,533 
8,177 


7,675 8.75 
12.33 
3.38 
1.50 


3,505 
1,913 


804,221 102,291 173.03 


2,262 $ 61,127 
43,224 
24,167 
6,542 
825 9,285 1,862 
729 9,515 1,322 
67 ~3,723 131 


$11,535 
7,205 
5,300 
1,358 


12.00 
10.50 
5.20 
1.63 
1.00 
2.00 
1.25 


571 


157,583 28,713 4.7 33.58 


Source: News Notes of California Libraries; State Controller's Annual Report of Financial 


Transactions . . . for estimated population 
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216,224 is contained in a land area of 
795 square miles. The rate of popula- 
tion increase since 1950 has been high 
and most of the county is urbanized. Li- 
brary service is given by the County Li- 
brary and nine municipal and district 
libraries. 

For comparison with Sonoma County, 
which has only slightly more than the 
minimum population figure for a CLA 
“system”, and with Orange County, 
which in 1957 had a population of over 
500,000, Glendale was selected as a 
single municipal library which approxi- 
mately meets the minimum population 
figure and which has a better-than-aver- 
age local financial support. Glendale is 
in Los Angeles County, northeast of the 
Los Angeles central retail shopping cen- 
ter, and travel between the two cities is 
facilitated by a network of freeways and 
streets. 

The date of Table 1 shows that Glen- 
dale added 14,735 volumes in 1957, and 
that 5,086 of these were different titles. 
With a slightly larger population the 
ten libraries in Sonoma report adding 
11,858 volumes, with one library not 
reporting on this item. The ten libraries 
of Orange County, serving slightly over 
a half-million population, added 51,624 
volumes. The number of different titles 
added in Orange and Sonoma counties 
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can not be determined because of the 
duplication among titled added by li. 
braries in the same county. Although no 
Orange County library reported adding 
as many as 5,000 titles during the year, 
it seems likely that, if the extent of dup- 
lication could be determined and the 
number of different titles counted, the 
group of Orange County libraries would 
probably meet the CLA standard for 
titles added. However, this anticipates 
data to follow. 

Comparison of total current expendi- 
tures among the three areas shows that 
Glendale spent only slightly more for 
books than the combined Sonoma Coun- 
ty libraries, but that its total current ex- 
penditures were more than twice those of 
Sonoma County libraries combined. In 
terms of total per capita current expendi- 
tures, Glendale spent $2.82, Orange 
County $1.38, and Sonoma County, 
$1.25. 

PART II 

NEW TITLES ADDED IN 1957 

Distribution of 1957 New Titles, 
Adult and Juvenile-—Table 2 shows the 
number of new titles added in 1957 by 
each of the individual libraries, with the 
data grouped by adult and juvenile, and 
within each group pre-1957 titles separ- 
ated from those of 1957 publication or 
imprint. The final column of the table 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF DIFFERENT TITLES ADDED IN 1957 BY EACH LIBRARY 


Library 
in 1957 


Titles Added Pre-1957 1957 Copy- Total 


in 1957 right or 

imprint 
2734 
1471 
785 
566 
1035 
966 
751 
518 
969 
446 
582 
298 
276 390 
184 427 

No shelflist available 
291 162 
297 114 
16 24 


Glendale 
Orange County 
Santa Ana 
Buena Park 
Fullerton 
Anaheim 
Sonoma County 
Newport Beach 
Santa Rosa 
Huntington Beach 
Orange 
Placentia 
Petaluma 
Yorba Linda 
Sebastopol 
Healdsburg 
Sonoma 
Cloverdale 


5234 
4436 
2249 
2378 
2689 
2280 
2173 
1617 
2471 
1097 
1873 

989 
1308 

993 


1600 
1573 
787 
1038 
743 
949 
840 
598 
745 
338 
575 
257 


601 
532 
40 


No. of New No. of Adult Titles Added No. of Juvenile Titles Added 


in 1957 
Pre-1957 1957 Copy- Total 
right or 
imprint 

561 
499 
$22 
200 
521 
219 
233 
205 
550 
175 
391 
162 
369 
237 


Percentage 
oft adult m 
total titles 


4334 
3044 
1572 
1604 
1778 
1915 
1591 
1116 
1714 

784 
1157 

555 

666 

611 


339 
893 
155 
574 
381 
187 
349 
296 
207 
138 
325 
272 
273 
145 


900 
1392 
677 
774 
902 
406 
582 
501 
757 
313 
716 
434 
642 
382 


82.8 
68.6 
70.0 
67.5 
66.1 
84.0 
73.2 
69.0 
69.4 
71.5 
61.8 
56.1 
50.9 
61.5 


453 58 90 148 
411 77 44 121 
40 Bev 0 0 


75.4 
77.3 
100.0 
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TABLE Ill 
NUMBER OF NEW ADULT BOOK TITLES ADDED BY DATE OF 
COPYRIGHT OR IMPRINT 


1957 1956 1955 1950- 


Library 1954 


2734 — — 
1471 718 173 319 
785 425 93 153 
566 312 181 350 
Fullerton 1035 282 104 250 
Anaheim 966 380 124 300 
Sonoma County 751 424 81 106 
Newport Beach 518 204 77 #145 
Santa Rosa 969 208 117 264 
Huntington Beach 446 162 52 69 
Orange $82 450 54 49 
Placentia 298 + 88 34 82 
Petaluma 390 «186 35 34 
Yorba Linda 427 141 14 24 
Sebastopol * * —_ — 

Healdsburg 162 76 167 18 
Sonoma 114 104 35 67 
Cloverdale* * 24 9 6 0 


Glendale* 
Orange County 
Santa Ana 
Buena Park 


1945- 1940- 1930- 
1949 


Pre- No Total 
1900 date 


1900- 
1929 


% of 
1956 & 
1957 
Titles 


1944 1929 


4334 
3006 
1572 
1604 
1778 
1915 
1591 
1116 
1714 

784 
1157 


71.9 
77.0 
54.3 
74.1 
70.3 
73.9 
64.7 
68.7 
77.6 
89.2 
555 69.5 
666 =86.5 
611 93.0 


mm Noe | 


yw 
-ovonvo 


( 
( 


0 15 453 
1 14 411 
1 40 


$2.5 
53.0 
82.5 


ae es A CNN RKO 


14 23 
0 


* Pre-1957 information not available as information was taken from photographs of 1957 
order slips for books having 1957 copyright imprint only. 
** Library has contract for services with Sonoma County Free Library. 


shows the percentage of titles which were 
adult. 

Glendale clearly leads each of the oth- 
er individual libraries in the number of 
different titles added, and is the only in- 
dividual library shown which meets the 
CLA standard. Of its total different titles, 
82.8 per cent were adult. 

For the entire group of libraries, 70.8 
per cent of the new titles added in 1957 
were adult. As shown in the last column 
of Table 2, this figure varies widely 
among the individual libraries, from 50.9 
per cent in Petaluma to 84.0 per cent in 
Anaheim (omitting Cloverdale). 

In ten of the libraries the number of 
1957 adult titles added exceeds those of 
prior years; in other words, more than 
half of the new titles were those of 1957 
publication, indicating that these librar- 
les were placing most emphasis upon 
addition of adult titles which are now— 
not merely new to the library. Buena 
Park leads in the proportion of adult 
titles added which were of pre-1957 
dates, 

Most of the libraries which added 
more pre-1957 adult titles than 1957 
ones are shown to stand in the same rela- 
tive position on juvenile titles. Four of 


1957 juvenile titles than those of the 
current year. 

Distribution of 1957 New Adult Titles 
by Year of Copyright or Imprint—Futr- 
ther information about the dates of pub- 
lication, copyright or imprint of adult 
titles added in 1957 is given in Table 3. 

The percentage of current titles among 
the adult titles added in 1957 ranges 
from 52.5 in Healdsburg to 93.0 in 
Yorba Linda. Since none of the libraries 
in the group is large enough to collect 
completely, it is assumed that the policy 
of each library should be to select for 
purchase primarily from among recent 
publications. Considered from another 
point of view, however, it becomes ap- 
parent that while roughly half of the 
books purchased had a 1957 copyright, 
another 40 percent fall in the period 
1950-1956 . . . it seems obvious that the 
one to six year delay between publication 
and purchase for 40 percent of these 
“current” materials presents a very real 
question about the effectiveness of the 
libraries in the performance of the func- 
tion of supplying current materials. 

A further modification of this situ- 
ation, though not summarized in the 
tables, must be kept in mind: a signifi- 


the libraries added substantially more pre- cant proportion of the 1957 copyrights or 
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imprints that were purchased in 1957 
were either fiction or juvenile, materials 
in which currency would presumably not 
be as important as it would be in Eco- 
nomics or the Social Sciences, for exam- 
ple. 


PART III 
1957 TITLES ADDED 

Objectives and Methods.—The second 
part of the study was directed toward de- 
termining exactly which titles, in which 
subjects, published during a specific per- 
iod of time, were or were not acquired 
by Glendale Public Library, the public 
libraries in Sonoma County, and the pub- 
lic libraries in Orange County. Assum- 
ing that resources of the California State 
Library should supplement those of the 
State’s public libraries, it seemed import- 
ant also to determine which of those 
titles not acquired by the libraries in the 
study were or were not acquired by the 
State Library. 


Master List of 1957 U.S. Titles.—The 
initial step in the direction of the object- 
ive outlined above was the compilation 
of a master list of books published in the 
United States during the year 1957. The 
“Weekly Record’’ section of Publishers’ 
Weekly was finally chosen as the broad- 
est and most comprehensive listing avail- 
able. 

Titles on Publishers’ Weekly List Pur- 
chased by Larger Public Libraries—In 
order to determine the extent to which 
some of the larger and stronger public 
libraries in California and in the United 
States acquired 1957 titles on the master 
list, duplicates of eleven of the 27 sub- 
ject lists were sent to such libraries, with 
the request that each library check one 
or two of the subject lists. In general, 
the effort was made to send a subject list 
to a library thought to be strong in that 
subject, to determine the extent to which 
the titles listed as 1957 publications had 
been acquired by large libraries outside 
the sample being studied. 

Table 4 shows the number and per- 
centage of 1957 titles listed in each se- 
lected subject that were acquired by the 


checking libraries in California and else- 
where, 
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1957 Titles Added by Each Lil ary in 
Each Subject—tIn order to dei mine 
which titles were added by each ‘ibrary 
in each subject, the photographec shelf. 
list cards or order slips for those books 
purchased in 1957 having a 195” copy. 
right or imprint were checked «gainst 
the master file of IBM cards. This master 
file consisted of 11,827 Publishers 
W eekly entries. 

Table 7 shows the number of 1957 
titles in each subject of the master list 
and the number added by each |ibrary. 
The mass of data makes detailed inter- 
pretation difficult, but the following facts 
stand out boldly: Glendale’s collection, 
as reflected in the data, is clearly strong. 
est in the range of total 1957 titles, as 
well as in the number of titles in each 
subject field. Of the Orange County 
libraries, the collection of 1957 titles of 
the County Library is clearly strongest in 
total different titles, although Anaheim 
is strongest in hygiene, agriculture and 
business, and Fullerton ranks with the 
County Library in education. 

Of the Sonoma County libraries, the 
collection of 1957 titles of the Santa Rosa 
Library is clearly strongest in all subjects 
except philology. 

Since none of the libraries has an off- 
cially — statement of objectives, it 
is impossible to make any analysis of ac- 
quisitions in terms of presumes goals. 

If the combined libraries of Orange 
County, and those of Sonoma County, 
were each considered as a system, the 
number of different titles added in a 
year would be determined for each group 
by the elimination of duplicates among 
libraries in the same system. 

Almost one-third of the 1957 trade 
titles were added by some library in the 
Orange County group; and 22.3 per cent 
by some Sonoma County library. For 
Glendale the percentage is 25.8. 

The Orange County Library with the 
largest number of 1957 titles added te 
ported 2,704; when other public libraries 
are included, this figure rises to 4,019 
(49 per cent increase for the entire 
group). In other words, if users of the 
library with the largest collection of 1957 
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materiils also had access to the other 
public libraries of the county, they would 
have 19 per cent more different titles 
available. For most of the libraries, the 
percentage would be much larger, because 
their collections of 1957 titles are smal- 
ler. 

It seems apparent from the data that 
the public libraries in the three areas 
take seriously the function of provision 
of materials for juveniles. 41.90 per cent 
of all juveniles published were purchased 
by Glendale; 56.29 per cent by the com- 
bined libraries in Sonoma County; and 
74.09 per cent by the combined libraries 
in Orange County. In all three areas, 
juvenile titles constitute between twenty 
and thirty per cent of all titles purchased. 
Likewise, 1957 fiction titles were well 
represented, Glendale purchasing 46.68 
per cent of total production; the com- 
bined libraries in Sonoma County pur- 
chasing 48.89 per cent of total pro- 
duction; and the combined libraries in 
Orange County purchasing 69.10 per 
cent of total production. 

None of the libraries buys a substan- 
tial part of the current books in the fields 
of Law and Medicine, only 14.17 per 
cent of the 1957 production of the form- 
er and 6.57 per cent of the latter being 
purchased by any library in the groups. 
This is in keeping with the traditional 
position that public libraries should not 
buy extensively in these fields. 

There are fields, however, in which 
it has always been assumed that the 
public library has an obligation in which 
the tables reveal that the number of cur- 
fent titles acquired constitutes a small 
percentage of the titles available. The 
following percentages for the number of 
titles not acquired by any of the eighteen 
libraries in the survey. 

Economics 
Agriculture 
Poetry 
Philosophy 

and Ethics 82.24 
Religion 81.50 
Philology 79.80 
Literary 

Criticism 


88.24 per cent vot acquired 
87.84 ” i rc 5 
86.75 


77.46 


74.93 
73.26 


Education 
Science 
Social 
Science 
Business 


72.81 
70.91 


The most generally accepted explana- 
tion of the trend noted above is the lack 
of adequate funds and the unfortunate 
assumption, usually on the part of the 
governmental unit of which the library is 
a part, that the most effective way of 
measuring library service is in terms 
of circulation. Librarians with small book 
funds tend to buy those materials that are 
likely to circulate frequently; material of 
less popular appeal is less likely to be 
purchased. From one point of view this 
may seem to be providing the most li- 
brary use for the tax dollar. From another 
view point however, it may be seen as 
placing relatively low value on the most 
important education function of the li- 
brary. 

Tables 9 and 10 present statistics on the 
extent of duplication of 1957 titles add- 
ed in the libraries of Sonoma and Orange 
Counties. In terms of percentages, 68.92 
per cent of the 1957 titles added by li- 
braries in Orange County were added by 
two or more libraries. Fifty-seven titles 
were added by each of the 10 libraries, 
32 of these titles were fiction and 11 
were juveniles. In Sonoma County 47.91 
per cent of the 1957 titles added were 
duplicated by 2 or more libraries. 

Titles Not added by Local Libraries 
but Added by the California State Li- 
brary.—One of the functions of the State 
Library is the provision, through inter- 
library loan or other means, of materials 
desired by borrowers which the individ- 
ual public library does not hold. For this 
reason, this study would not have been 
complete without information regarding 
the extent to which materials not held 
on the local level are held by the State 
Library. This information is presented in 
Table 13. 

Since the State Library does not collect 
juvenile and general fiction titles, titles in 
these areas were not checked against the 
State Library holdings. Of the remaining 
28 subjects, the State Library held 36.01 
per cent. The 63.99 per cent of the titles 
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TABLE 13 
TITLES NOT ADDED BY LOCAL LIBRARIES AND NOT ADDED BY STATE LIE 


Master List Not Added Not Added by Any Percentage No: 
Total by Any Library in the by Any Libr. 
Library Survey and NOT the Survey and N 
in the Added by the Added by th: 
Survey State Library Librar) 
General Works 142 38 26.76 
Psychology 115 66.96 
Philosophy, Ethics 123 50.41 
Religion 815 91.04 
Economics 165 34.55 
Law 103 33.98 
Social Science 743 941 46.58 
Education 251 64.14 
Philology 99 63.29 
Science 849 622 62.54 
Medicine 502 469 91.26 
Hygiene 59 28 82.14 
Technology 497 343 60.06 
Agricuiture 123 108 25.00 
Gardening 73 45 77.77 
Home Economics 105 59 86.44 
Business 361 256 57.03 
Fine Arts 380 198 59.09 
Music 92 48 68.75 
Games, Sports, Rrecreation 276 129 93.02 
Literary Criticism 244 189 47.09 
General Literature 156 106 60.38 
Poetry 249 216 83.80 
Drama 155 94 45.74 
Geography, Travel 336 158 73.42 
Biography 754 373 58.48 
History 665 419 45.82 
Miscellaneous 115 71 78.87 
Total 9027 6265 63.99 


Subject 
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not purchased by the local libraries that 
were not added by the State Library sure- 
ly must include a great many titles of 
importance to the public of both areas. 


Among the subject areas which seem 
to be included in the State Library's 
fields for acquisition, but in which the 


percentage of titles not held locally or 
in the State Library is high are the fol- 
lowing: home economics (86.44 per 
cent), poetry (83.80 per cent), geogra- 
phy sad tol (73.43 per cent), hygiene 
(82.14 per cent), science (62.54 per 
cent), technology (60.66 per cent), and 
biography (58.45 per cent). 


Report No. 3: Personnel Utilization In 
A Group of California Public Libraries 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
THIS IS THE REPORT of a study dealing 
with the utilization of personnel in eight- 
een public libraries in California. They 
are the same eighteen libraries that are 
cited in Report Number Two (the Coun- 
ties of Orange and Sonoma, and Glendale 
Public Library). 
One of the purposes of this intensive 


study is to attempt to check some of the 
California Library Association's public 
library service standards, _ particularly 
those having to do with personnel. An- 
other purpose of the study is to show 
how work is distributed as follows: (1) 
by incumbents of positions classified from 
low-skill to high-skill requirements; (2) 
by activities classified according to homo- 
geneous levels of difficulty and responsi- 
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bility; (3) by professional librarians for 

rformance of professional tasks and 
dlerically-trained persons for performance 
of clerical tasks. 

All libraries were assured of their an- 
onymity; . . . Therefore, in the chapters 
which follow, the eighteen libraries are 
referred to by letters of the alphabet. 

In June, 1958 the “personnel report 
card" designed by the Research Staff was 
distributed. Each employee in the selec- 
ted libraries was asked to fill in a card 
giving an estimate of the number of 
hours spent on each job in a hypothetical 
average week, and the schooling and ex- 
perience of each person. The suggested 
“average week’’ was considered accurate 
enough for the purpose of estimating the 
number of hours devoted to each differ- 
ent kind of work. 

It is not within the scope of this study 
to analyze variations in the objectives and 
services of the individual libraries . . . 
It was assumed that the two general ma- 
jor purposes of the public library in the 
community are to provide a collection of 
materials and to make the collection avail- 
able to the citizens. Throughout this study 
the emphasis is on time spent on each 
of these purposes and the contributing 
activities relating to each. 

The analyses of these data are made on 
the basis of the qualifications of present 
incumbents of positions and the type 
and level of walk reported by employees 
of various classes of positions, or groups 
of classes, both professional and non- 
professional. 

CHAPTER II 
QUALIFICATIONS OF EMPLOYEES 


IN WELL-ORGANIZED public libraries, as 
in most other governmental agencies, ap- 
propriate qualifications in such areas as 
general education, technical training, ex- 
perience, basic traits and abilities are 
tequired of employees. In many public 
libraries positions are classified and the 
Vatious positions grouped in classes which 
are equivalent in the following respects: 
kind, complexity, and difficulty of duties; 
responsibility involved; and the qualifi- 
cations required. __ 

The term “position” refers to an ag- 
gtegate of work activities and work re- 
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sponsibilities which are the care of a 
single employee, whether part-time or 
full time. 


The term “class of position’’ means a 
group of positions so similar that the 
same descriptive title may be used to 
designate them, that the same require- 
ments as to education, training, know- 
ledge, experience, ability, and other quali- 
fications may be demanded of applicants, 
that the same tests of fitness may be used 
to select workers, and that the same 
schedule of compensation may be applied 
with equity. 

Significance of Qualifications —Good 
personnel management in the library in- 
volves, among other things, a proper 
relationship between the qualifications of 
employees and the duties and _responsi- 
bilities to which each is assigned. . . The 
data on qualifications gathered for this 
study are limited to schooling and years 
of experience. 

Classification of Positions—In public 
libraries, as in any other organization, 
the value of a plan of classification of po- 
sitions is not dependent on the size of 
the library. 

A position classification plan brings all 
the positions of the library into a logical 
sequence of positions and groups or class- 
es, showing their relationships to one an- 
other and to the entire group. Positions 
are arranged into groups which are simi- 
lar in nature, difficulty of duties, and 
weight of responsibilities and which re- 
quire similar qualifications and personal 
traits for efficient job performance. 

The eighteen libraries participating in 
the personnel study reported in response 
to the question, ‘‘is there a formal posi- 
tion classification (or graded service) 
plan for the Library?’’ as follows: 11 
Yes; 7 No. The various classes of posi- 
tions indicated by the eleven libraries did 
not lend themselves to direct comparison. 
One library had as many as thirteen dif- 
ferent classes of positions, while others 
had only four classes of positions. 

For use in this study, six classes of po- 
sitions were defined. These classes are 
generalized; they are not made for any 
one specific library. The three profession- 
al classes of positions are: (1) general 
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TABLE 1 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STAFF IN EACH CLASS OF POSITION IN EACH 
LIBRARY “SYSTEM” 


Glendale 
Per Cent 


Class of Position Number 


Professional: 
Head librarian 1 1 
Asst. head librarian 

and dept. heads 7 9 
Other librarians 22 29 
Total 30 39 
Nonprofessional: 

Top clerical supvs. 

and specialists 4 5 
Middle clerical 19 25 
Lowest clerical 24 31 
Total 47 61 
GRAND TOTAL 77 


librarian; (2) department head and as- 
sistant chief librarian; (3) head librarian. 
These three classes represent the three 
levels of simple and average, difficult 
professional work, and the highest pro- 
fessional position involving primarily 
general administrative work. 

The three library nonprofessional clas- 
ses of positions are: (1) library clerk (or 
page), chiefly part-time assistants who 
work while also attending high school or 
college, and whose assignments are gen- 
erally in the circulation process; (2) mid- 
dle clerical assistant; and (3) top clerical 
supervisory assistant, including specialists, 
such as account-clerk or display artist. 
These three classes represent the levels of 
simple, average, and difficult library cleri- 
cal work, respectively. 

Each person for whom data were avail- 
able was allocated to one of the six 
classes of positions on the basis of tasks 
performed, without consideration of edu- 
cational qualification, years of experience, 
and similar factors. The distribution 
among the six classes of positions of em- 
ployees in the eighteen libraries partici- 
pating in this personnel study is shown 
in Table 1. The employees in the seven- 
teen public libraries in the two counties 
are grouped together by county, rather 
than by individual libraries. 

CLA and ALA Standards—tIn 1953 
the California Library Association adop- 
ted “public library service standards for 
California.” Seven of these standards of 
personnel are significant in relation to 
utilization of personnel; they are: (1) 


100% 


Orange County 


Sonoma C: unty 
Number Per Cent 


Number Per Cent 
10 5 7 


8 2 
40 19 9 
32 18 


9 5 0 
83 40 27 
48 23 5 

140 68 32 
206 100% 50 


100% 
educational qaulification for professional 
librarians; (2) work assignments for in- 
dividual staff members; (3) type of pro- 
fessional staff; (4) number of profes- 
sional staff; (5) ratio of professional and 
clerical workers; (6) number and type 
of staff assigned to cataloging operations; 
(7) clerical function of the circulation 
process. 

The American Library Association 
published its ‘guide to the evaluation of 
public library service, with minimum 
standards” in 1956.* The ALA standards 
of personnel deal with the same major 
areas cited above. (A comparison of the 
two sets of standards is shown on page 
II-4 and 5 of the Report.) 

Full-time Equivalent Staff —Table 2 
(not reproduced here) shows the full- 
time equivalent staff in each library in the 
counties of Orange and Sonoma as of 
June, 1958. The total full-time equiva- 
lent staff ranges from fewer than one to 
almost fifty-three. The ratio of the per- 
centage of professional to nonprofession- 
al staff ranges from that of library Q's 
eighteen per cent to eighty-one per cent 
to that of library V's forty-seven per 
cent to fifty-three per cent. Four of these 
individual libraries in the two counties 
had a ratio of two nonprofessionals to 
one professional. 


* American Library Association Coordi- 
nating Committee on Revision of Pub- 
lic Library Standards. Public Library 
Division, Public Library Service, Chi- 
cago, 1956. 





TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFESSIONAL AND NONPROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES IN 
FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT IN THREE LIBRARY “SYSTEMS’’* 


Employ «cs Glendale 
Professional 
total staff 30 
Full-time 
equivalent 
Per cent of total 
F-T cquivalent 
Nonprofessional 
total staff 47 
Full-time 
equivalent 
Per cent of total 
F-T equivalent 54.4% 
Grand total staff 77 
F-T equivalent 57.1 
* Figures based on data of June, 1958. 


30.8 


In Table 3 the seven libraries in the 
county of Orange are grouped together 
and the ten in the county of Sonoma are 
similarly grouped, as if each were a “‘sys- 
tem. 

The CLA and ALA standards for sys- 
tems specify a ratio of two nonprofes- 
sional to one professional employee. The 
Orange County “system” is closest to the 
standard, with 62.8 per cent nonprofes- 
sional and 37.2 per cent professional 
employees. The other two systems show 
an almost equal number of professional 
and nonprofessional staff. 

An analysis was made of the educa- 
tional attainments of professional and 
nonprofessional members of the staffs of 
the eighteen public libraries studied. The 
data show large percentages of employees 
in Orange and Sonoma Counties not 
meeting the minimum educational qualifi- 
cations. In Glendale the Assistant Head 
Librarian and all department heads meet 
the minimum standard, and only 36.4 
per cent of all the other librarians failed 
to meet the standard. In Sonoma County 
only three of the eighteen librarians, and 
in Orange County eighteen of the sixty- 
six librarians, meet the assumed minimum 
educational qualifications. Graduates of 
the Riverside Library Service School are 
humerous in the ten Orange County li- 
braries. This library school was not listed 
among those accredited by the ALA; it 


was suspended by the library August 14, 
1943, 


Educational Qualifications—An index 
of the quality of service rendered by a 


Orange County 


Sonoma County Total 


66 18 114 


60.8 103.2 


37.2% 40.4% 


140 32 219 


103.5 17.1 151.4 
62.8% 51.5% 

206 50 
164.3 33.2 


59.6% 
333 
254.6 


public library is the training of its per- 
sonnel. The standard for the minimum 
educational qualification of a professional 
librarian is ‘graduation from college and 
an accredited graduate professional li- 
brary school.” This standard has been 
generally accepted throughout the library 
profession. 

The minimum educational qualifica- 
tions for nonprofessionals in peer li- 
braries are assumed to be the following, 
based upon the analysis of class specifica- 
tions submitted by California libraries to 
the California Public Library Commis- 
sion: 

Top nonprofessional—Graduation from 
high school; an additional training 
course in a business, secretarial, 
trade, or technical school, or some 
college courses along these lines. 

Middle nonprofessional — Graduation 
from high school. 

Low nonprofessional — Tenth grade 
completed. 

In the eighteen libraries studied in de- 
tail, the reports on schooling of the non- 
professional staff members show very few 
who do not meet these minimum edu- 
cational qualifications. In Glendale all but 
six of the forty-seven nonprofessionals 
qualify; in Orange County all but four 
of the 140 nonprofessionals qualify; in 
Sonoma County all but four of the thirty- 
two nonprofessionals qualify. 

In Glendale twenty-two of the thirty 
professionals are graduates of accredited 
library schools, one was graduated from 
a nonaccredited library school, and four 
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others have completed some library school 
courses, Only three (10 per cent) have 
no library school training. In Orange 
County, nineteen of the sixty-six profes- 
sionals are graduates of accredited library 
schools, seventeen are graduates of non- 
accredited library schools, and five have 
completed some library school courses. 
Twenty-five (38 per cent) of the profes- 
sional staff have had no library school 
training. In Sonoma County, four of the 
eighteen professionals are graduates of 
accredited library schools, and there are 
no graduates of nonaccredited library 
schools, nor any who have had some li- 
brary school courses. Fourteen (78 per 
cent) of the professional staff have had 
no library school training. 

Although all the 114 positions were 
classed as professional, only forty-two 
(37 per cent) were filled by graduates 
of accredited library schools. 

Library Experience —The value of ex- 
perience in library work is highly regard- 
ed and years of experience is a factor 
often counter-balanced with educational 
qualifications. . . . In all three “systems” 
more than half of the staff members have 
fewer than five years of experience in li- 
brary work. 

In the beginning professional class 
of position previous library experience 
is not essential. The median years of ex- 
perience of the lowest professional class 
of position is approximately fourteen 
years in all three “‘systems.’’ In the coun- 
ty of Orange, seventeen of the forty li- 
brarians in this class of position have had 
fifteen or more years of experience; in 
the county of Sonoma, three of the nine 
general librarians have had fifteen or 
more years of experience; in Glendale, 
ten of the twenty-two general librarians 
have had fifteen or more years of experi- 
ence. Long years of experience is also 
typical of the department heads and As- 
sistant Head Librarian in Glendale. In 
Orange County, only three of the twenty- 
six librarians in the two top classes of 
positions have had fewer than ten years 
of experience, while in Sonoma County, 
three of the nine librarians in the two 
top classes have had fewer than ten years 
of experience. 
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CHAPTER III 
WORK DISTRIBUTION 


The work in a public library covers 
many different types. . . It was ti con. 
sensus of the Research Staff that t'ic ma- 
jor basis of grouping activities of public 
library employees was the purpose -crved, 
the two chief broad purposes being to 
provide a processed collection ind to 
make the collection available to the pub- 
lic. 

A personnel report card was distributed 
to each employee in the eighteen |ibrar- 
ies. The major sections of this report 
include a statement of duties, supervis- 
ion given and received and schooling and 
experience. Each employee made a list 
of the various typical tasks and estimated 
the number of hours per week devoted to 
each task in a hypothetical average week. 
The “average week” was considered ac- 
curate enough for the purpose of estima- 
ting the amount of time spent on differ- 
ent kinds of work. 

Because of variations in work methods 
and in the volume of comparable work 
between the three library ‘‘systems,” the 
data of Table 6 are difficult to interpret. 
One of the most significant facts revealed 
in the relatively small amount of time de- 
voted in the one-library system of Glen- 
dale to the activity “classify and catalog.” 
While this library adds more new titles 
than any other in the group being stud- 
ied, its total new titles added from the 
master list of 1957 titles is approximately 
one-third less than the number added 
from the same list by all Orange County 
libraries combined, and 16 per cent more 
than the combined Sonoma County librar- 
ies. Yet the average hours per week spent 
in classifying and cataloging new titles in 
the Orange County libraries combined is 
more than six times the corresponding 
figure in Glendale. Similarly, the Sono- 
ma County libraries combined added few- 
er titles than Glendale from the 1957 list, 
yet averaged about 80 per cent more time 
than Glendale did. This evidence seems 
to indicate that the one-library centraliz- 
ing of classifying and cataloging is more 
economical of time than is the duplication 
of such work among several libraries. 
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In the other activities of providing the 
collection, however, there is no clear evi- 
dence of the greater economy of time in 
the one-library system. The number of 
duplicate copies affect all of the other 
activities in connection with providing 
the collection, and no adequate data are 
available about the extent of duplication. 
In fiscal 1957 the Orange County group 
added about 3.5 times as many volumes 
as Glendale did. Table 6 shows the form- 
er group spending just over twice as 
much time on all activities connected with 
providing the collection, omitting time 


for classifying and cataloging. 

The routines connected with circula- 
tion, including registration, received 47.6 
per cent of the total work time in the 
Orange County group, 36.0 per cent in 
Glandale, and 34.2 per cent in the So- 
noma County group. The per cent of time 
reported for reference and readers’ ser- 
vices is in the reverse order, with the So- 
noma group highest and the Orange 
group lowest. 

One of the most surprising details 
shown in Table 6 is the relatively large 
proportion of time reported for adminis- 


TABLE 6 
DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL HOURS BY PURPOSE FOR WHICH WORK IS 
PERFORMED IN EACH “SYSTEM” 


Glendale 


Major 
Purpose 


Hours 
Per Week 


Contributing 
Activity 


. Selection 

. Acquisition 

. Classify and 
catalog 

. Preparation 
of cards and 
books 

. Maintenance 
of catalog 
and books 


Providing 
collection 
of materi- 
als suit- 
able to 
purposes 
of the 
library 


193:20 
131:00 


8.5 
5.7 
73:05 3.2 


Making 
collection 
available 
to citi- 
zens 


. Circulation 
(including 
shelving, 
etc) 
Reference 
and reader's 
services 

s. Registration 
& overdues 

. Group ac- 
activities 
(story 
ing etc.) 

. Community 
(outside li- 
brary Bldg.) 

SUMMARY: 

Provide collection 
Numbers 1 - 5 
Make collection 
ivailable 
Numbers 6 - 10 
III]. Administration* * 


GRAND TOTAL 


tell- 


,248: 
321: 


10 
10 


54.7 
14.1 


2,281:55 100% 


Per Cent 
of Total* Per Week 


10 Orange County 


7 Sonoma County 
Libraries 


Libraries 


Per Cent 
of Total* 


Hours Per Cent Hours 


of Total* Per Week 


254:00 3.8 


223:30 


66:45 
40:55 


462:10 131:30 


528:35 95:20 


301: 


1,769:25 26.8 392:30 29.5 


4,060:55 
741:25 


6,361:55 


61.5 
11.7 


771 


230 
164:35 


58.1 
12.4 
100% 


1,328:35 100% 


* Base is total amount of time spent in one week. 
** Rest periods omitted—also maintenance of buildings, driving bookmobile, and staff de- 


velopment such as professional reading, etc. 
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tration in Glendale, whose 14.1 per cent 
is greater than the corresponding figures 
for the Sonoma group (12.4 per cent) 
and for the Orange group (11.7 per 
cent). 

Levels of Work Performed.—One of 
the basic principles employed in person- 
nel management is the grouping for as- 
signment to persons of tasks which are 
homogeneous in level of difficulty. 

The Research Staff established three 
levels of difficulty for both types of work, 
professional and nonprofessional. A let- 
ter of the alphabet was assigned to each 
level as shown below: 

LEVELS OF WorK PERFORMED 
PROFESSIONAL 


A—Top management 
Policy and decision-making, plan- 
ning, organizing, supervising over- 
all operations 

B—Middle level of difficulty 
Highly skilled professional work 
such as selection, classification, cat- 
aloging, difficult reference work, 
etc. 


C—Beginning level and average 
Routing reference, routine readers’ 
service, prepare book lists, bibli- 
ographies, etc. 

NONPROFESSIONAL (CLFRICAL ) 
ae level clerical operations 


Difficult clerical assignments such 
as cataloging fiction, preparing fi- 
nancial statements, assembling bud- 
get data, etc. 

Y—Middle level of difficulty 
Skilled clerical work such as typ- 
ing catalog cards, booklists, etc., 
reserves, messenger cases, filing in 
catalogs, etc. 

Z—Beginning level and average 
Easy clerical work such as shelving 
books, reading shelves, charging 
and discharging, overdue routines, 
registration, preparation of books 
for circulation, counting circula- 
tion, counting cash, reinforcing 
magazines, mending and repairing 
volumes for circulation. 

The total hours of work performed at 
each level in each library and in each 
“system” were compiled by the three 
major purposes: (1) provide collection, 
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(2) make collection available, and (3) 
administration. 

Table 8 shows that for the first two 
major purposes nonprofessional work in 
all three “systems” required much larger 
percentages of the total time spent than 
did professional work. In all three “sys. 
tems’ the largest: amounts of work-time 
devoted to nonprofessional levels 0! work 
were for the purpose of making the col- 
lection available to citizens, and in each 
“system” most of this time was spent on 
work of lowest level of difficulty. Similar- 
ly, in all three “systems’ the largest 
amounts of time classified as professional 
work were devoted to the purpose of 
making the collection available. Most of 
the professional work-time spent on the 
achievement of this purpose, in both 
Glendale and in Sonoma County, was 
work of the middle level of difficulty, but 
in Orange County, the greater part of 
the time reported in this category was of 
the lowest level of efficiency. 

Misassigned Work.—As used in this 
section, misassigned work means prfo- 
fessional work performed by nonprofes- 
sional staff and nonprofessional work per- 
formed by professional staff. . . The total 
misassigned work is 9.9 per cent for 
Glendale, 18.8 per cent for the Orange 
group, and 23.0 per cent for the Sonoma 
libraries. These percentages are based up- 
on the total work performed by all 
groups. When the work of each group, 
professional and nonprofessional, is ana- 
lysed separately, . . . the largest factor in 
misassigned work is the performance by 
professional employees of nonprofession- 
al work. The percentage of nonprofes- 
sional work performed by professional 
employees is 21.0 in Glendale, 31.0 in 
the Sonoma group, and 35.0 in the 
Orange County libraries as a group. In 
the Sonoma County libraries the nonpro- 
fessional employees = 15.5 per cent 
of their time in professional activities, 
and in the Orange County group, 9.0. 

In Chapter III it has been noted that 
the professional and nonprofessional por- 
tions of the staff are out of balance in 
several areas, with the consequences that 
the more highly paid professionals are 

(Reports 2& 3... Page 129) 





A Portrait of 


Elementary School Library Service 


WHat IS AN ELEMENTARY school li- 
brary? Who administers the elementary 
school library? What kinds of materials 
does the elementary school library circu- 
late?) What services can teachers expect 
of the elementary school librarian? What 
is a good way in which to organize ele- 
mentary school library service? 

A study of fifteen selected elementary 
school districts of Los Angeles County, 
California, was made in an attempt to de- 
termine the answers to these questions— 
at least for the immediate locality and for 
the present time. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


To understand the library, its services, 


and its personnel, one must know some- 
thing of the forces which influence its 
development. First of all, Los Angeles 
County has grown at the rate of at least 
five per cent per year for the last ten 
years. This rapid growth of the popula- 
tion has placed great pressure upon the 
building of elementary school classrooms. 
Many districts have found it necessary to 
borrow money from the State of Califor- 
nia School Building Aid Fund. This fund 
is allocated by means of a point system 
per child enrolled in each grade level. 
The higher the grade level the greater 
the number of points allowed. ‘‘Special”’ 
rooms for art, library, and home econ- 
omics are possible only for junior high 
school buildings. 

A second factor —- the shortage of li- 
brarians — has been felt in a very real 
way, despite the lure of salaries which 


Ed. Note: Before going to her present po- 
sition as Librarian of the Azusa Elementary 
School District Louise Larick was the La Verne 
College Librarian. This article is the result 
of a full scale research project done by Miss 
Larick at the U.S.C. Library School. 


By E. LOUISE LARICK 


average higher than those of any other 
state. The creation of additional library 
positions, both in elementary schools and 
in state departments of education, has 
added to the recognition of the value of 
librarians in schools, while at the same 
time it has contributed to the shortage of 
available personnel. 

Another factor influencing school li- 
braries is the continuing evolution of edu- 
cational philosophy which has brought 
about certain changes in teaching meth- 
ods based upon research. The theory of 
individual differences points up the neces- 
sity for a wide range of materials with a 
wide range of difficulty. The organizing 
of classroom study upon the committee 
system has brought about the need for 
a materials center in which the child can 
become part of a busy laboratory where 
he learns problem-solving, where he can 
use recreational and audio-visual aids. 

The educational philosophy of the in- 
dividual school district is reflected in its 
library services. Also, the resources avail- 
able for its support directly affect the 
quality and the quantity of such services. 


METHODS OF OBTAINING 
INFORMATION 


The superintendents of the fifteen se- 
lected elementary school districts were 
asked to complete a questionnaire by 
checking terms which described the type 
of library organization used in their dis- 
tricts, the types and number of personnel 
involved in library services, the materials 
which were included, the kinds of library 
services, the financial support of the li- 
brary program, and the book selection 
procedures used. Every superintendent re- 
sponded promptly. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each district was obtained 
through personal interviews, through 
telephone conversations, and through a 
search of the literature. 
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KINDS OF DISTRICT 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


Among the various types of school 
library organization there seem to be 
three main categories: county library 
service, public library service, and school 
district library service. This study was 
concerned with but one type—district li- 
brary service. 

Due to varying educational philoso- 
phies, varying local needs and facilities, 
and varying economic factors, district li- 
brary service also varies from school to 
school. Three of the fifteen districts es- 
tablish permanent classroom libraries for 
one kind of material or another. One dis- 
trict uses this type of organization for all 
of its trade books. In this instance, each 
teacher requests his own preferences for 
browsing ks, they are purchased by 


the district library, and they then become 
the permanent possession of the class- 
room. Other districts have permanent 
clasroom collections of supplementary so- 
cial studies books. 

Eight of the districts organize their 
library service along the circulating class- 


room library scheme. Ten districts have 
centralized libraries, one gives central- 
ized service to building libraries, five 
have building libraries, and one has a 
bookmobile in addition to a centralized 
library. The plan of centralized process- 
ing with circulating classroom libraries 
has been a favored one in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Although the details of organiza- 
tion vary from school to school, the main 
idea of the plan is for curriculum people 
to choose ‘‘shelves’” of books which they 
deem most suitable for each grade level, 
and the library staff charts the routing 
of the shelves from room to room 
throughout the district or within each 
building. In type of library organization, 
only one of the fifteen districts meets the 
standards of the California Elementary 
School Administrators’ Association, and 
those of the School Library Association 
of California which suggest the estab- 
lishment of a library in each school with 
an enrollment of five hundred or more. 
TITLES AND STATUS 

OF PERSONNEL 


Each individual school district classi- 
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fies its personnel in a slightly d: ‘erent 
manner. However, four of the :fteep 
districts designate one person on their 
staffs as being ‘‘district librarian’. Two 
of these four are professional libr.rians, 
and the other two are former teachers 
now taking library school courses ‘0 ob- 
tain a library credential. Four districts 
have “librarian”. One of these persons 
is the director of library serviccs for 
a unified school district. Two districts 
have “librarians” serving their junior 
high school libraries. One district has a 
full-time or part-time librarian in each 
of its building libraries. Of three “co- 
ordinators of instructional materials” one 
is a professional librarian as well as a 
trained teacher; the other two are mem- 
bers of the administrative staffs and 
serve under curriculum directors. One dis- 
trict’s “coordinator of library materials” 
is a teacher. Another's “library consult- 
ant’’ is also a former teacher without li- 
brary training. One teacher turned 
administrator is termed a “‘library and 
audio-visual coordinator”. The one sys- 
tem which has librarians in each building 
library has a ‘supervisor of libraries” at 
the head of its vast organization. The 
district which has the bookmobile — 
“frosting-on-the-cake’” service — places 
a ‘‘curriculum assistant’ in charge. One 
district has the services of an experienced 
and efficient clerk who performs many 
professional tasks. The fifteenth district 
has an “‘assistant coordinator for library 
service’’ who is an experienced teacher 
and administrator with a few courses in 
library science. 

Status afforded the library personnel 
also varies from school to school. It 
ranges from a rating which is the same 
as that given a principal, to that of a 
“head of the department’’, to that of con- 
sultants, that of supervisors, and that 
given to teachers. Six districts allow only 
teacher status to the person serving the 
entire district. Most of these people are 
former teachers whose status did not 
change with the change of assignment. 

It is readily apparent that many 
titles and varying kinds of status are 
held by library personnel. This is also 
true of art specialists, music directors, 
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psychologists, and nurses. However, it is 
very discouraging to discover that in 
many cases the term “‘librarian’’ is con- 
ferred upon anyone who has even remote 
connection with book circulation in the 
school. In one district of the county (not 
one included in this study) a principal 
whose building was not ready for oc- 
cupancy was entitled “District Librarian” 
and given the task of developing a teach- 
ers professional library. 

Of the fifteen districts being discussed 
here, five have professional positions 
filled with professional librarians. This 
ratio of the number of professionals to 
the number of positions falls far below 
even the national average of fifty-fifty. 
Once again, but one of the districts 
meets the recommended standards. 
MATERIALS 

Many and varied are the materials 
which the fifteen libraries dispense. Book 
material includes browsing, or trade 


books, supplementary books, supplemen- 
tary texts, texts, and teachers’ profession- 
al books. Other materials include maps, 


globes, charts, encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
phonograph records, tapes, filmstrips, 
films, flat study prints, clippings, pam- 
phlets, puzzles, independent activity ma- 
terials, work books, and free materials. 

In the area of materials there does 
not seem to be as great a variation from 
school district to school district as was 
evident in the areas of organizational 
type and personnel. However, there is 
still some variation. 
LIBRARY SERVICES 

One of the services which a librarian 
might be expected to give a library is 
in suggesting the organizational pattern. 
Although libraries have long used the 
Dewey Decimal Classification Scheme as 
one means of organization, but seven of 
the fifteen districts use this traditional 
library approach for any of their ma- 
terials. The remainder use subject Classi- 
fication by unit of study. 
_ Most of the schools include the person 
in charge of library services in the co- 
ordinating of the materials with the cur- 
riculum. This practice is no doubt 
partially due to the inclusion of more 
personnel who are trained for teaching 
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than those who are trained as teacher- 
librarians. 

Only six districts lend program aid to 
any personnel. On the other hand, teach- 
ers, pupils, administrators, PTA officers, 
parents and townspeople are always ask- 
ing for such aid. Perhaps educators are 
overlooking an opportunity to bring the 
attention of more people to the values 
of the elementary school library's ser- 
vices. Or perhaps there just is not enough 
time for program aid to be given. 

The services given by the fifteen dis- 
trict libraries seem to come more in the 
realm of organizational and clerical than 
they do in the teaching and professional 
library realm. It would seems that the 
inclusion of so many kinds of materials, 
coupled with other previously mentioned 
factors is limiting in a very real way 
the possibilities for enrichment of the 
teaching programs of some districts. 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

Without proper budgeting for mater- 
ials and personnel sound goals can never 
be attained. Many factors affect the 
library budget. The educational philoso- 
phy of the school, the economic status of 
the locality and time, the pressures of 
other needs—such as classroom space. 

It was found that a much more de- 
tailed and specific study of elementary 
school library budgets would have to be 
made before any valid comparisons of the 
districts’ apportionments could be made. 
Such vatiables as the number of grades 
included in a district, the types of ma- 
terials which are included in the library 
budget, the very type of organization 
play a part in duonieine the kind of 
personnel which is needed. Other vari- 
ables enter into a complete and valid 
picture. With the returns which the 
questionnaire afforded it seems that four 
of the districts have fairly adequate bud- 
gets, while two seem to be much below 
average. Throughout the fifteen districts 
a shortage of staff seems evident. 

BOOK SELECTION 

But two phases of book selection were 
studied — the personnel involved in the 
selection, and the printed aids and guides 
used in the process. The people who 

(Elementary Libraries . . . Page 131) 
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DISTRICT MEETING ROUND-UP 


Golden Empire District Meeting Notes 

The Golden Empire District will hold 
its annual meeting in Stockton on April 
25, 1959, at the Philomathean Club, 1000 
North Hunter Street. 

The program will follow CLA’s 1959 
theme “Books Determine” and will fea- 
ture talks by two of California’s outstand- 
ing book men. Luther Nichols, Book 
Editor of the San Francisco Examiner and 
a member of the board of critics of the 
Saturday Review, will make the opening 
address on a subject relative to the meet- 
ing’s theme in which he will take a look 
at the current book scene and tell some- 
thing of the role of the critic. 

Eugene Burdick, author of The Ninth 
Wave and co-author of The Ugly Amer- 
ican, will talk on ‘The Public and Pri- 
vate Nature of a Book” and will endeav- 
or to show that the author’s intentions 
and the public’s and critic’s acceptance 
of his intentions are not necessarily the 
same. 

The a cappella choir of the College 
of Pacific will provide the entertainment, 
while CLA business, messages and spe- 
cial reports—particularly items pertaining 
to this year’s library legislature — will 
round out the program. Luncheon at 
Minnie’s will feature fine Chinese food, 
but with American food available also. 
The prices will be very reasonable. 

The time schedule will be as follows: 

9:00 Coffee and registration 

10:00 CLA Business Meeting 

11:00 Luther Nichols 

12:00 Luncheon at Minnie’s 

2:00 C.O.P. a cappella choir 

2:30 Eugene Burdick 

3:15 Legislative Review 
Mount Shasta District Meeting 

The Mt. Shasta District meeting will 
be in Redding Saturday, April 18, at the 
Golden Eagle Hotel. 

The morning session, preceded by cof- 
fee and registration, will be the business 
meeting with reports from CLA president 
Dr. Alan Covey, State Librarian, Mrs. 
Carma Zimmerman, and a report 
on the legislative picture from Karl 


Vollmayer. Esther Mardon will « iscuss 
“Modern Management Methods 1» Li- 
brary Administration.” 

The luncheon speaker will be Dr Paul 
Chiles of Shasta College, who wi!! talk 
about “Odd Characters in American His- 
tory.” 

The afternoon program will be varied 
and interesting. Alice Mathiesen, a recent 
library school graduate, will tell “How 
the Full Time Library Worker May Fur- 
ther His Library Education.”” Miss Flor- 
ence Biller will give us the picture of 
Lassen, Plumas and Sierra counties’ co- 
operation in action, with emphasis on ad- 
ministrative and other problems involved 
in the cooperative process. The final aft- 
ernoon feature will be a demonstration 
by the Shasta Story League, a lay organ- 
ization that works closely with the Shasta 
Co. Library. In addition to story-telling 
they present a weekly TV program. The 
demonstration should be useful to other 
librarians working with children who 
would like to promote such an organi- 
zation in their communities. 

Redwood District Meeting 

Redwood District will hold its annual 
meeting Saturday, May 2nd, 1959. 

There will be an afternoon and even- 
ing meeting. The afternoon session will 
open at 2 P.M. in the Library of the 
Junior High School. Mrs. Helen Everett, 
Librarian at Humboldt State College, will 
be the chairman of the afternoon meet- 
ing. 

Speaker for the afternoon session will 
be Mrs. Marian Garthwaite, author and 
librarian from San Mateo County Library. 
Mrs. Garthwaite will speak on Children’s 
Books. 

A dinner meeting will be held at 7 
p-m. the same evening. Dean Galloway, 
librarian from Humboldt State College, 
will be the featured speaker. Mr. Gallo- 
way recently returned from Iran where 
he spent two years in library work. He 
will talk on his work and experiences. 
Southern District 

The Annual meeting of the Southern 

(Districts . . . Page 132) 





Academic Library Notes 


CONSIDERABLE ACTIVITY is reported by 
academic librarians this month with the 
publication of their own books. Within 
the last few months, three books by Law- 
rence Clark Powell, UCLA Librarian, 
have been published. A Passion for Books 
(Cleveland, World Publishing Company ) 
is a collection of essays on reading, col- 
lecting, and librarianship, opening with 
“My Favorie Four-Letter Word; or How 
I Feel About the B--k,’”” and closing with 
“Through the Burning Glass.” The Mali- 
bu, co-authored with W. W. Robinson 
and published by Dawson's Book Shop 
in a limited edition of 320 copies, has 
been designed and printed by Saul and 
Lillian Marks at the Plantin Press, and 
illustrated by Mrs. Irene Robinson. Mr. 
Powell’s Part II is entitled: ‘Personal 
Considerations: Essays.’’ Libros Califor- 
nianos, or Five Feet of California Books 
by Phil Townsend Hanna, first published 


by Jake Zeitlin and printed by Ward 


Ritchie in 1931, has now been revised 
and enlarged by Mr. Powell. The new 
edition of 1000 copies has been publish- 
ed by Zeitlin & Ver Brugge and printed 
by Anderson, Ritchie, & Simon. It in- 
cludes a new list by Glen Dawson and 
Warren R. Howell, and a list by Mr. 
Powell of the twenty-five most important 
books published since 1931. 

Norah E. Jones, College Librarian at 
UCLA, is the author of Books are Being 
Read, the latest (number 8) in the series 
of UCLA Library Occasional Papers. 
Subtitled “Sumary of a Questionnaire on 
the Use of the Library at UCLA”, the 
work describes the objectives, formula- 
tion, and administration of a Library Use 
Questionnaire, and presents some con- 
clusions derived from analyses of the 
1140 responses by UCLA students, both 
undergraduate and graduate. Appendices 
contain the full text of the Questionnaire, 
code and scoring sheets, response classifi- 
cation schemes, and a final ‘Selection of 
Voluntary Comments’ wherein the an- 
Onymous student respondents are allow- 
ed their day in court. 


BY HARRIETT GENUNG 


Raymond Wood of Fresno State Col- 
lege has edited the History of Mission 
San Jose by Rev. Francis F. McCarthy, 
which has been published by the Acad- 
emy Library Guild of Fresno. 

Dorothea M. Berry, Assistant Refer- 
ence Librarian, University of California 
at Riverside has received word that the 
annotated bibliography on adult educa- 
tion she has compiled with Dr. Jack 
Mezirow of the UCR faculty has been ac- 
cepted by the Scarecrow Press for publica- 
tion. 

Henry Lash, Librarian at Los Angeles 
Trade-Technical Junior College reports 
that the Los Angeles City Schools are 
publishing a third edition of his annota- 
ted bibliography, Current Literature in 
Vocational Guidance, while his article 
“Public Relations through the School Li- 
brary’’ will appear in the Spring issue of 
the Wilson Bulletin. 

The abstract of Dr. Paul Kruse’s doc- 
toral dissertation, The Story of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica: 1768-1943 is 
available upon request at Golden Gate 
College Library. 

A number of significant gifts and 
grants have been made to several of the 
university and college libraries. The pro- 
fessional library of the late Althea War- 
ren has been given to the University of 
Southern California. The library includes 
letters, notebooks and miscellaneous man- 
uscript materials. Mount St. Mary's Col- 
lege has received from an anonymous 
donor a collection of 220 cookbooks. 
Among them were four published in the 
early eighteenth century. Another part of 
the gift consisted of over 120 books pub- 
lished in limited editions for the Biblio- 
phile Society. A fragment of papyrus 
from Egypt with calligraphy done some- 
time between 600-900 A.D. was part of 
this gift as was an original leaf of the 
Aitken Bible, 1781-1782, the first one 
printed in America. 

The University of California, Santa 
Barbara recently was given a special grant 
of $5,000 to purchase materials from the 
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Swann Galleries auction of Hispanic So- 
ciety of America duplicates. Among the 
important items obtained were the Colec- 
cion de Documentos Ineditos para la 
Historia de Espana, the rare Sociedad de 
Bibliofilos Espanoles Publications, the 
complete run of E/ Repertorio Columbi- 
ana, along with many other documentary, 
historical and literary works, both Latin 
American and Spanish. 


In February Occidental College receiv- 
ed the John Keats Collection of Earle 
V. Weller, containing 2,695 volumes and 
242 other items (pictures, pamphlets, is- 
sues of periodicals, etc.) 

Fresno State College received an inter- 
esting series of letters from Henry Miller, 
the cattle king, covering the years 1909 
to 1915. 

As we go to press, Scripps College re- 
ports receiving a wire from Mary John- 
son Tweedy, Director of Education, Time, 
the Weekly News Magazine, Time, Inc. 
as follows: “Have just received word that 
Scripps College students have completed 
Time's newsmap puzzle and won the 
award for the college library. At your 
convenience will you select the books you 
want for the library up to a total of 
$100.00 in price and send me your list. 
Congratulations.” 

Stanford University has received an- 
other gift of documentary materials val- 
ued at $9,000 to add to the Elmer E. 
Robinson Collection in American History. 
This gift includes letters and documents 
from and about Washington, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Henry Clay, and other Ameri- 
cans of historic importance. 

In advisory capacities two of the Uni- 
versity of California librarians have been 
selected. From UCR Mr. Edwin T. Co- 
man, Jr. has been asked to serve as ad- 
visor to the University of Miami on the 
development of their Business Library. 
From University of California, Davis, Mr. 
J. Richard Blanchard has been asked to 
assist in Organizing a library in Santiago 
for the Ministry of Agriculture. He will 
leave for Chile at the end of March to 
spend three months in Santiago. During 
his absence Miss Helen R. Blasdale, As- 
sistant Librarian will be in charge of the 
Davis library. 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 


Dr. R. C. Swank, Director of L:raries 
at Stanford, has been appointed D rector 
of the International Relations Otce of 
the American Library Association, and 
will be on leave of absence from |uly 1, 
1959 to January 1, 1961. He will re. 
ao Jack Dalton, who leaves the 1RO to 

ecome Dean of the School of Library 
Service at Columbia University. E. M. 
Grieder, Associate Director of Libraries, 
will be Acting Director in Dr. Swank’s 
absence. Also at Stanford, Carl R. Reed 
has been appointed Reference Librarian 
in the Jackson Library of Business, He 
was formerly Reference Librarian at the 
Butler Library at Columbia University 
and a graduate of the Department of Li- 
brary Science at the University of Michi- 
gan. 

The untimely death of Beverley Caver- 
hill, (California, °42) Librarian, Los An- 
geles State College came as a great shock. 
He died January 27 at the age of 46. He 
had been College Librarian at L.A. State 
since 1950. He had formerly been associ- 
ated with the University of Oregon, the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, the Seattle Pub- 
lic Library, and the University of Red- 
lands. He taught Scandinavian literature 
at Redlands and also taught for the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. A schol- 
arship has been established in his mem- 
ory for his son, John. Mr. William R. 
Eshelman, California "51, formerly As- 
sistant Librarian, is now the Acting Col- 
lege Librarian. 

Two new appointments to the staff of 
the L.A. State College: Library are: Miss 
Vera Petrovich, USC’58, formerly at the 
Hancock Library of the University of 
Southern California, is now the Assist- 
ant Language Arts Librarian; Miss 
Marion Rice, USC’S9 is the Assistant 
Reference - Circulation Librarian. Two 
resignations have been received: Miss 
Therese Coscarelli, formerly Fine Arts 
Librarian, and Mr. William Madden, 
Language Arts and Catalog Librarian. 
Mr. Madden has been appointed to a 
position with the Pierce Junior College 
Library. 

Mr. William K. Grainger at Bakets- 
field College has been appointed Head 
Librarian of Pasadena City College, to 
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become effective July 1, 1959. Mrs. Bar- 
bara Toohey has been appointed to the 
staff at Los Angeles Valley Junior Col- 
lege. Miss Elsa Kuswalt, formerly Li- 
brary Assistant at the Fort Ord Post 
Library, has joined the library staff of 
the U.S. Naval Postgraduate School as 
Cataloger (Books and Serials). 

At San Jose State College several 
transfers in personnel were made in De- 
cember. Frederick Stephen became Execu- 
tive Assistant and Circulation Services, 
and was replaced as Head of the Catalog- 
ing Department by Charles Kuster, for- 
merly in Humanities; Roberta Blake took 
over the responsibility for the Instruc- 
tional Materials section of the Education 
division. Donald Walker was transfer- 
red from Education to Humanities to re- 
place Mr. Kuster. Maurice Boyd, Kent 
State University, joined the staff at San 
Jose in the Education Division. 

At California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege, San Luis Obispo, Mr. Keith C. Lee, 
recent graduate of Immaculate Heart Li- 
brary School, has been appointed Circula- 
tion Librarian. 

Mrs. Uarda Hocker resigned her po- 
sition as Assistant Reference Librarian at 
Mt. San Antonio College in order to 
move to Oakhurst. She was replaced by 
Mrs. Dorothy Walker, University of 
Michigan (’32), who has had rich ex- 
perience in Public Library and High 
School Libraries. 

UCLA reports that Mr. William E. 
Conway, Catalog Librarian at the Wil- 
liam Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
has been reclassified to the position of 
Supervising Bibliographer. Newly ap- 
pointed as Librarian II in the Engineer- 
ing Library at UCLA is Miss June Kos- 
tyk, formerly of the libraries of Montana 
State College and the University of Flor- 
ida. 

Two librarians have been honored as 
being elected as Fellows of the Calif. 
Historical Society—Miss Edith Coulter, 
UCB, retired, and Mr. Hammond, Di- 
tector of the Bancroft Library. 

Building activities are continuing in 
several of the colleges. The Building 
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committee has begun operations for the 
extension of the current structure at 
Orange Coast College. Two additions are 
being considered—a stack room and the 
extension of the reading room. Work is 
to commence in November with com- 
pletion by August, 1960. Riverside City 
College has expanded with new office 
and reading room space. Here also the 
new IBM charging system is reported as 
being successful. Fresno State College is 
also planning an addition to the Library 
Building. 

Two other colleges report having 
moved into new buildings. Sacramento 
State College has moved into their new 
one million dollar library—a three story 
structure, largest and tallest building on 
the campus. Marin College has completed 
a new wing which includes a reference 
room, four listening rooms and six small 
conference rooms. Hartnell College will 
join the movers come the middle of May 
when they move into their new four- 
hundred thousand dollar library. 

San Diego State College's new building 
addition was completed with the excep- 
tion of bookstack installations, late in 
December, and one of the four floors is 
now being used to provide additional 
reading space. The book collection will 
be moved during Easter recess. Mrs. 
Ovide (Elsie L.) Roy has rejoined the 
staff in the Technical Processes Division. 
Santa Ana College is thoroughly enjoying 
its new building, the Edward M. Nealley 
Library. A listening room is now avail- 
able for class and individual use in the 
new Long Beach City College. Ventura 
College opened an additional reading 
room in February. Construction of the 
addition to the library building at San 
Francisco State College is proceeding on 
schedule and will be ready for occupancy 
in early summer. 

Mr. William Conway, President of the 
Southern Division of CURLS announces 
the Spring meeting of Southern Division 
of CURLS on Saturday, May 9 at UCLA 
— a luncheon meeting following the 
Southern District Meeting—Speaker, Dr. 
Lawrence Clark Powell. 
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THE FRANCIS BACON LIBRARY 


By ELIZABETH S. WRIGLEY 


A youthful member of 
CLA and CURLS is The 
Francis Bacon Founda- 
tion Library. Located in 
the Pashgian Building, 
261 East Colorado Street, 
in the heart of Pasadena 
near the municipal build- 
ings and the Public Li- 
brary, it is open to the 
public for reading and 
reference between 9:00 
A.M. and 4:30 P.M., § 
Monday through Friday, 
and at other hours by 
special appointment. 

The Foundation derives 
its name from the inter- 
est of the late Walter 
Conrad Arensberg and 
his wife Louise Stevens 
Arensberg, the Founders, 
in Sir Francis Bacon. They brought to- 
gether one of the most extensive collec- 
tions of Bacon material in the world 
today. 

Once accessible only to qualified schol- 
ars, the Library opened its doors to the 
general public in 1954. All fields per- 
taining to Bacon’s many interests are cov- 
ered: law, politics, affairs of state, phil- 
osophy, history, literature, cryptography, 
science and Rosicrucian teachings. Many 
Bacon documents and autograph letters 
augment the collections. One delightful 
letter from Lady Ann Bacon to her step- 
son Nathaniel upon the birth of a grand- 
child adds a note of motherly caution at 
the end, ‘‘desyre her from me (her daugh- 
ter-in-law) not to be too bowld of her 
selff in childebed for all she is so young 
and strong.” Another letter from Sir 
Francis Bacon to Thomas Hobby, written 
in 1606, has on its reverse side a laundry 
list written in a contemporary hand pre- 
sumably by someone in the Hobby family. 
One can find such intriguing items as 1 
Knight Shirtt, 2 Knight Cappes, I plain 
cravatt, etc. 

Among the association volumes in the 
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Reading Room of Francis Bacon Library 


Bacon collection are Robert Browning's 
copy of the Essays, James Spedding’s 
copy of the Novum Organum and Ba- 
con’s own copy of the Vitae Philosophor- 
um with his autograph and trefoil mark- 
ings through the bie 

While most of the rare book holdings 
are part of the main Bacon collection, 
there are a number of interesting fringe 
items: presentation copies of Gustavus 
Selenus’ Cryptomenytices of 1624 and 
his book on chess published in 1616; a 
beautifully illuminated Rosicrucian manu- 
script, probably a forerunner of the Ge- 
heime Figuren published in Altona in 
1785; William Pitt’s copy of Spencer's 
Faerie Queen, and many early examples 
of the Aldine, Plantin, and Elzevir 
presses. 

Here, too, are many corollary items, 
presenting something of a challenge to 
the cataloguer. Near early editions of 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy is 
found a framed etching of Durer’s Mel- 
encolia, featuring an arithmetical magic 
square. The magic square is seen agaif, 
together with unusual alchemical symbols, 
(Francis Bacon Library . . . Page 134) 
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Library-Patron Relationships 


Wuo Is RESPONSIBLE for good Library- 
Patron relationships? Is this a position 
that you can assign to one individual— 
a public relations expert, a glad hander, 
even a readers’ advisor or a reference li- 
brarian? Who does your patron see when 
he comes into your library on a casual 
visit for a book to read? Is he pushed 
aside by the page who is shelving books 
just where he wishes to look? Does a 
clerk, sent down to get a card for the 
catalog, give a half-hearted look for the 
title the borrower requests, saying, “We 
don’t seem to have it’? Does the refer- 
ence librarian seem too busy discussing 
a problem with another librarian to look 
up and answer his question? Does the 
clerk at the circulation desk go through 
the charging routine without a smile or 
a word? 

If any of these horrible examples are 
true then the library-patron relationship 
is in a bad way. The library's emphasis 
has been put in the wrong place. We 
heard a great deal a few years ago about 
the ““Child-centered School.’ Perhaps we 
should adopt the ‘‘Patron-centered Li- 
brary” as a slogan. 


Let us stop and think of the purpose 
for which we exist. Is it not to supply 
the reading needs of the library patrons. 
(In this we are not concerned with the 
types of materials the library should sup- 
ply or its philosophy of selection.) 

The library is not organized to give 
you a job, to improve the employment 
situation in your town, to give the Cham- 
ber of Commerce one more facility to 
advertise or for any reason you could 
suggest except providing materials and 
assisting with their use. 


Ed. Note: Eleanor Wilson, the well known 
Kern County Librarian, won acclaim from those 
who heard her present this paper at the recent 
U.S.C. Library School Workshop on Public 
Relations. It is MUST reading for every staff 
member from page and clerk to chief librarian. 


BY ELEANOR N. WILSON 


If the needs of our patrons are our 
first consideration, who should be aware 
of this? Every person on the staff from 
the head librarian, through the profes- 
sional and clerical staff, the part time 
page to the janitor and gardener! 

How then is this accomplished? First 
the librarian or the personnel officer or 
whoever does the hiring has to weigh 
the personalities and try to pick the can- 
didates who will have a service point of 
view. 

Under civil service we are sometimes 
limited in our choice because the three 
top people on a clerical list may not be 
the best possible as far as attitude is con- 
cerned. However, within the selection 
possibilities the best can be pretty well 
gauged during the employment interview. 

There are many times also when good 
potential library clerks who have not tak- 
en the necessary exams can be interviewed 
and encouraged to sign up for the civil 
service examinations for which they are 
best fitted. In this way we have obtained 
a number of good future employees. 

Once hired, the orientation program 
must stress service at every step. As the 
library rules and regulations are discussed 
the reasons for them must be explained 
also, showing that they are for the good 
of the patrons in general. Supervisors 
who are proud of their institution will 
instill this pride of service along with the 
other instruction. 

You will read that the supervisors set 
the tone for those they supervise and this 
is true but also means that the tone must 
be set for them from above. In other 
words, from the head librarian on down 
the patrons must be considered—not in 
the abstract, but as individual borrowers 
or potential borrowers. 

We try to stress that the patron must 
be cared for first and paper work and 
routine duties must take a secondary 
place. For instance, if I am talking to a 
librarian on duty at the reference desk 
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or other public area and a patron comes 
up for service I tell the librarian to wait 
on him and I step aside. We all know 
how annoying it is to have two clerks 
talking to one another in a store while 
we stand by ignored. Their talk may be 
concerned with an important business 
problem, but it gives a bad impression. 
An equally poor impression is made by 
the store or library clerk who waits on 
one customer and completely ignores the 
one waiting behind. A smile, a nod, “T'll 
be with you in a moment,” “Sorry to 
keep you waiting’ or other acknowledge- 
ment can make all the difference in the 
customer's attitude. I try to bring up such 
incidents with ourselves on the other 
side of the counter from time to time. 

During the probationary period the 
employee should be told how he is pro- 
gressing. Under our civil service regula- 
tions a report must be made at the end 
of three months showing if the employee 
is satisfactory or unsatisfactory and again 
at the end of six months when he is let 
out or becomes permanent. These two 
periods give the supervisor the obligation 
to evaluate and the opportunity to point 
out to the employee where his attitude, 
tact or relationships with the public could 
be improved. Some authorities feel that 
a larger proportion of the employees 
should be let out by the end of the pro- 
bationary period. In other words, more 
selection made during this period. In any 
case this is an opportunity for discussing 
his attributes with the employee. Institu- 
tions which require evaluation reports at 
stated intervals have another tool for con- 
tinued noting of the employee's personal 
qualities —in this case his relationship 
with the public as well as his ability in 
his work. 

During the orientation instruction and 
later on during branch visits the super- 
visor of branches stresses ways of assisting 
patrons. The positive approach is stressed. 
If the branch does not have the title 
wanted the assistant is shown how to 
suggest other books and how to send in 
a request for the title desired. Many pa- 
trons feel they are imposing on the li- 
brary if they ask to have the book sent 
out to them. As the request system is the 
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backbone of a successful county -ibrary 
system the assistant must be gr icious 
about sending to headquarters for mate. 
rial not in the branch or station. Again 
she can assist the patron who finds little 
to interest him in a small branch by giv. 
ing him our Quarterly Bulletin of Recent 
Accessions from which he can request 
material to be sent to a branch. During 
her training the new assistant is told 
about the booklists the library has and 
its willingness to make up new ones to 
fill demand. She is taught that the branch 
can be helped with displays over and 
above those scheduled to be sent by head- 
quarters. If she is not able to give book 
talks herself she is encouraged to ask 
headquarters for a speaker when she te- 
ceives requests. In other words, she is 
taught not to be passive in her relation to 
her public but to take the initiative in an 
effort to give effective service. 

In-service training is carried on through 
annual meetings, regional meetings, bul- 
letins and a manual. No matter what the 
topic under discussion at our annual meet- 
ing it is always at least indirectly con- 
nected with giving better service to the 
patron. 

The topic can be handled in a number 
of ways, some of which we have tried 
and some I list from other libraries. A 
panel of some of the people directly con- 
nected with work with the public may 
discuss how to handle an irate patron. 
The same thing could be done through 
role playing, questions and answers, a 
buzz session, a film or perhaps less suc- 
cessfully by a talk given by a supervisor. 

At one annual meeting a group of the 
staff produced an original skit of a day 
in the library in which a great many bad 
practices were exaggerated. The skit was 
in a humorous vein but the ideas were 
put across well. This skit was followed 
by a discussion of all the things that were 
wrong in the scene. Everyone enjoyed the 
playlet and felt he would not have been 
guilty of the bad practices exemplified. 

At our regional meetings, which are 
small, informal roundtable meetings of a 
group of library assistants from one area, 
an individual often brings up an example 
of a situation which he has had to face 
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and asks for suggestions in handling it. 
Very often the suggestions of his equals 
will be the most helpful way of solving 
the problem. At the same time others 
around the table will also gain by the 
discussion. 

At one series of regional meetings 
“Patrons are People’’ by the Minneapolis 
Public Library was the topic under dis- 
cussion. This proved amusing, provoca- 
tive and full of good ideas. 

Being a county system with many 
small, one or two men (usually women) 
units, some of our problems are different 
from those of the city library. The library 
assistant cannot pass the borrower over 
to some one higher up when a problem 
arises. The situation is much more per- 
sonal in a small community. This has its 
advantages and disadvantages, but at least 
there is not the problem concerning con- 
sistency that one finds where a number of 
people may be involved with the same 
problem. All of those who may be con- 
cerned should know the rules and the 
policy and carry them out with consist- 
ency. One person should not say “no, 
it's against the rules’’ and the next one 
say “yes, we'll make an exception for 
you”’. 

Because rules are made for the conven- 
ience of patrons in general and not to 
circumscribe them there are times when a 
rule can be broken and the attendant must 
know who she should go to in order to 
request permission. The general philos- 
ophy of the stores that “The customer is 
always right” is a good one to keep in 
mind for it will help to overcome a tend- 
ency to argue. The patron who ‘knows’ 
positively that he returned that book last 
week is much more ready to return it 
without embarrassment when he finds it 
next week if we acknowledge that we 
may be in error. A comment that our 
records indicate that the book is still out 
but that we will hunt here and will he 
look again at home often calms the patron 
and produces the book. A pleasant man- 
ner, calm attitude and a willingness to 
listen to the patron should be cultivated. 

How much easier it would be if we 
had uniforms so that our patrons would 
know that this one was a professional 
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librarian, that one a clerical helper or the 
other a page. Then perhaps it would not 
be as serious if a clerk gave the wrong 
information. 

I was in a hospital lately and soon 
learned that the RN’s wore white uni- 
forms and caps and could give pills and 
other medical aid. Vocational nurses wore 
grey uniforms and were next in line in 
training and duties while the nurses aids 
without caps, like our clerks could carry 
out rules and routine duties but could not 
make decisions. Most certainly I am not 
advocating uniforms, but I am suggesting 
that it is necessary that everyone in the 
library feels it is important that the pa- 
tron receives the help he needs and that 
each individual will see that the borrow- 
er reaches the right person to give it to 
him. 

The untrained assistant cannot think 
that the patron should know better than 
to expect him to know the answer for 
his appearance does not proclaim his 
status and, therefore, it is his duty to 
see that the patron receives the profes- 
sional help that he needs. It is ies the 
duty of the supervisor to see that clerks 
and professionals should be located in 
separate areas so the public will know 
where to go for the help he needs. 

Each employee should be made to feel 
important to the institution, the work 
each one does, his training and skill will 
differ from others but his work is essen- 
tial or he wouldn't be there. All classes 
of employees of the library belong to 
the Staff Association giving the non-pro- 
fessional a chance to head committees, to 
show his abilities and to have a sense of 
belonging. 

At our Open House, clerks as well as 
professionals conducted tours, showed off 
the work areas, etc. and all were equally 
proud of their library and their share in 
it. 

One of our Junior College pages re- 
ported the other day that one of his 
teachers in discussing architecture and 
criticizing many of the modern buildings 
said there was one very fine new build- 
ing in Bakersfield and pointed up all the 
features of the new Library. This boy 

(Public Relations . . . Page 137) 
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What's Going On Here? 


J. Dennis Finney, formerly in the Soci- 
ology Division of OAKLAND PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY, is now Assistant Librarian at 
BURLINGAME PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY is ask- 
ing the cooperation of public librarians 
in helping blind readers with their Braille 
and talking book request lists. Virginia 
Simpson is attending many district meet- 
ings to talk on this subject. Catalogs of 
Braille and talking books have been sent 
to all librarians who signified their will- 
ingness to participate in the program. It 
is planned to send each library a list of 
the blind readers in its area with a re- 
quest that an offer be made of its serv- 
ices. This cooperation between the State 
Library and public libraries should lead 
to improved services to blind readers. 
Dick Dillon, SuTRO BRANCH Librarian 
of the California State Library (We 
hope!), is pounding out a potential best 
seller entitled ‘Embarcadero,’ crammed 
with hair-raising tales of the old San 
Francisco waterfront; Coward - McCann 
will publish it in the Spring. 

CONTRA Costa COUNTY LIBRARY re- 
ports that over 400 people attended the 
impressive dedication ceremony for the 
new Orinda Library recently. The 4,800 
square foot, V-wood frame building was 
completed in November. 

“Proof of the ‘cake’ is in the eating,” 
say staff members of El Cerrito Branch 
of CONTRA Costa COUNTy LIBRARY 
who were presented with a beautifully 
decorated cake by a patron. She had just 
borrowed Wilton’s ““Homemaker’s Picto- 
rial Encyclopedia of Modern Cake Dec- 
orations.”’ 

Money raised at an author’s tea last year, 
held in the Children’s Department of 
EuREKA PuBLic Liprary, has been used 
to purchase an original drawing by Sid- 
ney Armer which illustrates Laura Ar- 
mer’s book, “Dark Circle of Branches.”’ 
Mrs. Armer, winner of the Newberry 
Award in 1932 for her book ‘Waterless 
Mountain,” also presented the library 
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with one of her works, a copy of 
aho sand painting. 

Mrs. Louise Banes, Order Librar in for 
14 years at KeRN COUNTY Fre Lt 
BRARY, retired November 1st. Mrs. Nina 
Hathaway, Supervising Librarian for 
Adult Extension, retired after 3% years 
of service and has been replaced hy Mrs. 
Lois Magee. 

LIVERMORE PUBLIC LIBRARY opened a 
remodeled Children’s Department in the 
basement of their building in March. The 
new room will more than double present 
stack capacity for children’s books. Mrs. 
Miriam Quarterman was employed as 
Children’s Librarian to operate this de- 
partment. 

California’s newest library will open its 
doors soon. The Los ANGELES INTER- 
AMERICAN LIBRARY, specializing in, re- 
search materials on peoples and countries 
of the Western Hemisphere, has been 
established in the Latin American House 
as part of the restoration taking place in 
the old plaza district surrounding historic 
Olvera Street. 

The Mopoc County FREE LIBRARY te- 
cently opened its new addition of 2,500 
square feet. This new area is occupied by 
their Instructional Materials Center. 
HUMBOLDT COUNTY LIBRARY reports 
that the selection of their new county li- 
brarian is very near. Frances Squire is the 
acting county libraridn. Helen Everett, 
Humboldt State College Librarian, has 
been helping the Board of Supervisors 
in the selection process. 

Barbara Baker, formerly Cataloger of Su- 
tro Branch, California State Library, is 
now head of OAKLAND TEACHER’S PRO- 
FESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


National Library Week brings the second 
annual book fair to RICHMOND PUBLIC 
Liprary. Authors who will spark the 
daily programs include: Eugene Burdick, 
Jane Benet, Elena, Elson Knoll, C. Y. 
Lee, Leon Adams, Don Freeman, Bev- 
erly Cleary, and Lou Gottlieb. Ken Car- 
(What's Going On Here . . . Page 138) 


Nayv- 





A Survey Of Adult Education 
In California Public Libraries 


BY PETER THOMAS CONMY 


THe 1958 ADULT EDUCATION Commit- 
tee of the California Library Association 
determined on a survey of the extent to 
which adult education was in practice in 
the public libraries of the state. A ques- 
tionnaire was drawn up designed to ascer- 
tain several facts. These include the 
following (1) did the library have adult 
education, and if so was it organized 
formally; (2) of what did adult education 
in the library consist; (3) what was the 
library's definition of adult education, and 
(4) what was the philosophy in back of 
adult education as practiced in the par- 
ticular library? The questionnaire was 
approved at a meeting of the committee 
on July 18, 1958. At the same time it 
was decided to include in the study all 
California county libraries, and municipal 
libraries serving populations of 7,500 or 
more. 

Eighty-five libraries returned the ques- 
tionnaire answered in whole or in part. 
Of these, thirty may be classified as 
county libraries, and fifty-five (including 
one district library) as muncipal. The 
tesults will be presented here and for 
convenience will be summarized under 
the following headings, (1) adult edu- 
cation in county libraries, (2) adult 
education in municipal libraries, (3) defi- 
nitions of adult education, (4) philoso- 
phy of adult education. 

ADULT EDUCATION IN THE 

COUNTY LIBRARIES 

Asked if the library had a program of 
adult education, 17 responses were in the 
affirmative, and 11 negative. Two did not 
teply to the question. The next inquiry 


Ed. Note: As Chairman of the 1958 CLA 
Adult Education Committee Dr. Conmy di- 
rected an investigation of current adult educa- 
tion practice in California libraries. His com- 
mittee’s excellent work has resulted in this 
important report. 


sought information about the formal or- 
ganization of the work. The replies indi- 
cated that not one county library accords 
formal organizational status to adult 
education. In other words in the seven- 
teen libraries that have a program it is 
on an informal basis. There were ques- 
tions asking if the informal program was 
a collateral —— an incidental opera- 
tion, part of a larger operation or co- 
operative. Some librarians checked more 
than one category indicating an over- 
lapping-(*) Five answers show that adult 
education is collateral, twenty-one that it 
is an incidental activity, three that it is 
part of a larger operation and seven that 
it is co-operative. It is apparent, therefore, 
that in the county libraries of California 
adult education either is no-existent, or 
functions informally and generally is an 
incidental activity. 

Ingredients of adult education. The 
questionnaire sought to probe into the 
basic elements of adult education all or 
at least some of which would be expected 
to be present in practically every library, 
whether formally organized or not. Sev- 
enteen possible activities were listed and 
the librarians invited to indicate those 
which were followed in their institutions. 
Ninety-seven activities were checked by 
(*) The following definitions of terms were 

offered in the questionnaire— 

(a) Collateral operation. Activity that is 
co-existent with the library program but not 
part of it. 

(b) incidental operation. Results that come 
out of library activities automatically. 

(c) as part of a larger operation. This re- 
fers to situations where the library's role in 
adult education is part of a large community 
wide program. For example, there might be a 
community enterprise fostering such a program 
in which the library's smaller program was a 
part. 

(d) as a co-operative operation. This refers 
to situations where the library's program is 
based upon co-operation with some outside 
organizations as the schools. 
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the county librarians, and a few of these 
were made by librarians who at the outset 
advised that their library had no adult 
education at all. The ingredients and 
number of checks are shown in a Table I. 


The items most frequently checked was 
“book exhibits”, followed by ‘“‘readers’ 
advisory service’, ‘maintaining an adult 
education information center”, and ‘‘pre- 
paration of book lists for adult education 
classes”. These appear to be the modal 
applications of adult education in the 
county libraries, and interesting enough 
seem to constitute the librarians’ concep- 
tions of what adult education practice 
ought to be. In defense of the librarians, 
however, it should be pointed out that 
staff shortages, the remote location and 
rugged geography of a number of Cali- 
fornia’s counties impedes rather than aids 
educational activities centering around 
books. The fact that ninety-seven ingredi- 
ents have been indicated by the thirty 
counties reporting shows that on a state- 
wide basis each county library has at least 
three forms of adult education. This 


statement, of course, is merely an expres- 


sion of the average. As a matter of fact 
seventeen libraries only indicate the 
presence of an adult education program. 
On this basis each library having such a 
program has about five and a half ingredi- 
ent activities. 

Staff. The questionnaire sought infor- 
mation von the title of the employee in 
charge of the adult education program, 
and the amount of time devoted by him 
to this work. Very few answers were 
received to these questions, for the ob- 
vious reason that there is very little effort 
being expended on this type of activity. 
In no cuunty library is there an employee 
who devotes full time to adult education. 
Where the inquiry was answered the in- 
formation makes it apparent that the 
largest amount of time devoted to adult 
education by a supervisory official is in 
Santa Clara County where 50% of the 
Reference Librarian's work is in_ this 
field. In Stanislaus County one employee 
gives 25% of his time; in Shasta County 
20% and in a few additional not more 
than 10%. Obviously where there is no 
full time leader of the program there is 
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no adult education staff. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN 
MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES 
Answered questionnaires were 1 
by fifty-five municipal libraries in 
lation groups as follows: 
Group I 7,500 - 25,000 32 |i 
Group II 25,000 - 100,000 13 |: 
Group III over 100,000 


irned 
opu- 


raries 
raries 
10 libraries 


55 total 

In the first group (7,500 - 25.000), 
13 advised that they maintained adult 
education programs, and 19 did not. In 
the 25,000 - 100,000 class, 9 have adult 
education programs and 4 do not. In the 
100,000 or larger population group, 9 
reported having programs of adult edu- 
cation and one did not. Taking the fifty- 
five municipal libraries as a whole, 31 
have some form of adult education, and 
23 do not. The fact that in the two larger 
groups a majority of the libraries pursue 
adult education, and that in the third or 
smaller population group they do not, 
tends to show that adult education finds 
in the larger library a more fertile field 
for growth. This is understandable in the 
light of staffing, support and the de- 
mands of the more concentrated com- 
munity. 

Formality of organization. Six muni- 
cipal libraries (three in group I and 
three in group III) have formally or- 
ganized programs of adult education, 
while in twenty-six (five in group I, 
eight in group II and 13 in group III) 
it operates informally. In common with 
the county libraries the municipal libraries 
consider adult education as incidental and 
co-operative. Twenty-two regard it as an 
incidental operation, 18 as co-operative, 
12 as collateral and 5 as part of a larger 
operation. 

In no municipal library is adult edu- 
cation a department, but in three it is 4 
division, in one assigned to a department 
and in one other assigned to a division. 

Ingredients of program. The municipal 
libraries tend to follow the same general 
pattern of the composite elements of 
adult education practice as the county 
libraries. The responses to the question- 
naire are summarized in Table I. 
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TABLE I 


COUNTY 


(1) Book Exhibits 
(2) Readers’ Advisory service 
(3) Film lending service 
(4) Preparation of booklists for 
Adult Ed. classes 
Adult education information 
center 
Great Books discussions 
Maintain calendar of local events 
Publications 
Adult education referral service 
Discussions of community interest 
Film programs 
Lecture series 
Speaker resources in community 
Work with senior citizens 
or gerontology 
Adult education classes in library 
(16) Bibliotherapy 
(17) Dramatics and readings 


Totals 


Among the municipal libraries the mo- 
dal adult education activity appears to 
be “Book Exhibits” followed by ‘‘Read- 


ers’ advisory service’. These lead not 
only generally but also within each group. 
The same results were found in the coun- 
ty library returns, and although after the 
first two items there is some disparity 
between the city and the county responses, 
the descending order follows pretty 
generally the same pattern. There is one 
point of departure, however, and that is 
the fact that in the main the municipal 
libraries tend to have more adult educa- 
tion activities than the county libraries. 
This is notably true also of group III 
libraries which, like the counties serve 
the smaller and more remote rural locali- 
ties, but they seem to be more imbued 
with the necessity for educational service 
on the adult level. 

Staff. Most of the municipal libraries 
of California do not have a staff member 
specially assigned to adult education, and 


LIBRARIES MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES 
Group Group Group Total 
I II Ill 
9 11 17 55 
9 9 16 49 
6 7 14 34 
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7 32 
30 


25 
21 
20 
20 
20 
18 
17 
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13 
12 
8 
4 
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the questions on this subject for the most 
part were unanswered or responded to by 
such phrases as ‘‘no specific individual” 
or “no single person in charge’’. 

To this there are some exceptions, of 
course. The answer from Fullerton ad- 
vises as follows, “No one specifically in 
charge. City Librarian does most of con- 
tact and leg work.” 

In Fullerton the City Librarian devotes 
about 10% of his time to this. A num- 
ber of other city librarians also reported 
their personal responsibility, and the time 
devoted ranged from 10% in Newport 
Beach and Lodi to 50% in Monterey. In 
Hayward the Adult Services Librarian de- 
votes 20% of his time to adult education. 
In San Bernardino this activity is under 
the Head of the Audio Visual Depart- 
ment and consumes 10% of his time, 
whereas San Diego has an Adult Educa- 
tion Librarian who is able to devote only 
10% to this function. In San Leandro 
and Stockton the head reference librarian 
spends 10% of the time on adult educa- 
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tion. In Oakland there is a full time sen- 
ior librarian in charge assisted by two jun- 
ior librarians. Long Beach has one of the 
best adult education programs among the 
public libraries of California. Here the 
work appears to be under general rather 
than specific administrative supervision: 
City Librarian Castagna advises: 

Every professional member of the 
staff who works with adults is con- 
sidered an adult education librarian. 
These staff members may give read- 
ers’ guidance, book talks, lead dis- 
cussion groups, conduct film forums, 
present programs of recorded music, 
lead groups, etc. No estimate of 
amount of time spent by individual 
staff members but in every case the 
adult professional librarians spend 
probably more than one half their 
time in activities we would call 
Adult Education. 

In Pomona the adult education pro- 
gram is not departmentalized but is un- 
der four administrators (Supervisor of 
Adult Services, Supervisor of Audio-Vis- 
ual Services, Supervisor of Reference Serv- 
ices, and Administrative Assistant) each 
of whom devotes 50% of his time “‘as- 
sisting adults as distinguished from stu- 
dents’’. 

In Riverside the Head of Central Read- 
ers Services Division gives 10% of his 
working time to adult education; whereas 
in Whittier the Head of Adult Services 
devotes to it the same percentage. In San 
Francisco the Head of the Public Rela- 
tions Department spends 60% of her time 
supervising adult education activities. 


DEFINITIONS OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 


The questionnaire invited each library 
to state its definition of adult education. 
Six county and eight municipal libraries 
failed to respond to this item. The seven- 
ty-one answers received from twenty-four 
county and forty-seven municipal libraries 
indicate a wide difference of opinion as 
to what library adult education is. To 
quote each definition and analyze its im- 
plications would require more space than 
an article of this nature may justify. A 
careful reading of the statements submit- 
ted shows that they represent a ninefold 
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trend, and these nine categories now will 
be commented upon. It should be noted, 
however, that there is a considerable 
amount of overlapping and it is possible 
that in some cases there might be reason 
for placing the definition under a differ. 
ent classification. It is the writer's con- 
sidered opinion, however, that in most 
cases the intentions of the definitors have 
been understood correctly and that the 
classifications represent what they them- 
selves would select. 

1. The Library itself adult education. 
The answer submitted by Upland Public 
Library reads, “Adult education is im- 
plicit in all the work of the public library, 
even in children’s work to some extent.” 

This represents a viewpoint that the 
library as traditionally established is itself 
a form of adult education. The emphasis 
is on the present resources of the library, 
and is expressed well by Whittier Public 
Library which writes ‘Reading for educa- 
tion, information, recreation.” 


Other libraries submitting definitions 
that may be placed in this category are 
Alameda County, Lassen County, Mon- 
terey County, Plumas County, San Benito 
County, San Diego County, Santa Clara 
County and Siskiyou County. If the in- 
dividual is to educate himself through 
library use it is logical that as San Benito 
suggests the adult education program is 
training in the use of the library by a 
series of lectures, so that as Siskiyou puts 
it, there may be “Continuation of learn- 
ing in fields of personal interest or needs 
using materials provided by libraries.” 


2. Extension of present library services 
and resources. The idea of extending the 
library, without any necessary reference 
to educational thought, appears to be in 
the minds of several libraries. This, of 
course, is akin to the idea that the library 
already is adult education. The definition 
from Albany says “Over and above that 
which is normally given and that requires 
planning by and the participation of a 
member of the staff.” 

The statements from Anaheim, Arca- 
dia, Mill Valley, Newport Beach, Oxnard, 
Riverside and Santa Barbara tend to sup- 
port this idea. That from Santa Barbara 
is reproduced herewith: 
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Adult education or adult learning 
stems directly from the needs of the 
people. W hen an individual seeks 
knowledge of his own free will, his 
real education begins. It is not really 
a continuation of learning, but a 
new learning. The public library 
must therefore not forget that their 
business is books and printed matter. 
The needs of our changing society, 
the changing technological processes, 
the mobility of our population, and 
our changing tempo of living are so 
continuous that modern man must 
constantly learn new ideas, new facts, 
new skills, and new attitudes to 
make him make value judgments to 
keep up with this change of pace. 
Books are the tools of the public li- 
brary, and librarians are the respon- 
sible agent for them. The services 
offered by the public library should 
be cooperative with other agencies, 
and these services and materials 
should be close to current thought 
and action of the community serv- 


ed.” 


3. Activities of the library contribut- 
ing to the cultural and intellectual benefit 
of the individual and the community. 
The Fresno County Library writes that 
adult education is “the provision of mate- 
tials and/or service for an adult, either 
as an individual or as a member of a 
group, which assists him in furthering his 
knowledge, improving his intellectual 
development and his usefulness to him- 
self and to the community. 

This implies discussions, films, book 
reviews, lectures and an application of all 
the ingredients of adult education. The 
following libraries presented definitions 
within this category, Berkeley, Colton, 
Hanford, Kern County, Lodi, Madera 
County, Orange, Pomona, Sacramento, 
San Jose, San Luis Obispo, San Mateo 
County, Santa Cruz, Shasta County, Sierra 
Madre, Sutter County and Tulare County. 
This last one presented a definition read- 
ing as follows, “Adult education is that 
phase of education which is directed to 
adults, designed to meet the needs of 
adults and enrich their knowledge and 
understanding of themselves -and the 
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world they live in, and intended to in- 
spire them to achieve something more 
than they are now, culturally and materi- 
ally.” 

4. Continuation of education beyond 
formal schooling. There is some opinion 
that the library should provide certain ac- 
tivities that will enable the individual to 
continue, informally, his education be- 
yond formal schooling. The definition 
submitted by Chula Vista Public Library 
embraces this concept and reads as fol- 
lows, “the opportunity to continue, be- 
yond the formal schooling, a person's edu- 
cation along his chosen interests and 
needs.” 

The Chula Vista definition is elaborat- 
ed as to methods by Calaveras County 
Library in the following language, ‘‘train- 
ing of adults beyond school age by read- 
ing, lecture or discussion groups.” 

The concept of library adult education 
as continuing education is embraced by 
the statements received from Coalinga, 
Goodman (Napa), Humboldt County, 
Napa County, Placer County, San Diego, 
San Leandro, San Luis Obispo, San Ma- 
teo, Solano County and Stanislaus County. 


5. Earning a livelihood or the voca- 


tional aim. The definition received from 
Eureka Public Library conceives of library 
adult education as continuing education, 
but narrows it to assisting the individual 
to acquire knowledge that will assist him 
vocationally. The Eureka statement, the 
only one which stresses occupational prep- 
aration, says, “assist those adults who use 
the library as a means to learning some 
skill or craft that will serve as a means 
of livelihood; as well as entertainment 
found in reading.” 

6. Co-operation with the total city 
adult education program. Some librarians 
conceived of library adult education as a 
part of a larger whole. The definitions 
submitted by Colusa County, Fullerton 
and Vallejo appear to endorse this idea, 
that of Fullerton expressing it in these 
words, “organized program of activities 
for adults, centered around library mate- 
rials, using library facilities; and the co- 
operation and co-ordination of such a 
program with total city adult education 
program. 
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TABLE II 


Philosophy 
Enriching culture of the individual 
Assisting individual to find himself 


Helping individual to make civic and political adjustments -................ ; 
That of American public education -................2....2:cccesc1ssseseeseeeeeeeeeenees 
Mobilizing public sentiment on vital subjects 


7. Promotion of ideas on adult level. 
Five libraries define library adult educa- 
tion as the promotion of ideas on an 
adult level. These are Hayward, Long 
Beach, Oakland, Pasadena and San Ber- 
nardino. Hayward defines it thus, ‘any 
activity beyond passive acquisition which 
promotes use of adult level materials and 
consideration of adult level ideas through 
the public library.” 

8. Library sponsored group service. 
There is another school of thought which 
distinguishes between work with individ- 
uals and work with groups. The latter 
is adult education. Monterey Park Public 
Library presents this terse definition 
“self-education, through forums, discus- 
sion groups, etc.”” 

Other California public libraries lean- 
ing toward this viewpoint are, Los An- 
geles, San Marino and Visalia. San Ma- 
rino defines it this way, “a group activity, 
held in the library, offered to adult pa- 
trons sponsored by the library or an out- 
side organization.” 

9. General assistance to individuals. 
There is a final category of comprehen- 
sion of adult education and this is that of 
general library assistance to individuals. 
At first sight this might appear to be the 
intrinsic nature of the public library itself 
as adult education, explained above. How- 
ever what is meant is the efforts of the 
library to extend beyond its normal rou- 
tine, not limiting itself to find for him 
the sources of information, but to assist 
him in assimilating them for his own 
development. This is illustrated by the 
statement received from Amador County 
Library which reads, “It is the only pub- 
licly sponsored attempt to assist the adult 
to further himself in any field that stirs 
him and in any direction he chooses to 
travel.” 


It is expressed also by Marysville in 
these words, “to meet his needs, his te- 
quirements and his desires.’ 

Other libraries which appear to hold 
to this concept are Monterey, Redwood 
City, San Bruno, San Francisco, Santa 
Ana and Santa Monica. The San Fran- 
cisco definition is reproduced here: 

To help the mature person in the 
community add to bis store of 
knowledge; finish his education; 
make his life a happier state by help- 
ing him to become aware of the joys 
and compensations, adding to his 
store of knowledge, information or 
aiding him in furthering himself in 
his job or just in living. 

PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT 

EDUCATION 


In an attempt to ascertain if the li- 
brarians of the county and municipal 
libraries were acting in terms of any 
philosophy of adult education the ques- 
tionnaire requested the checking of five 
items, which individually or as a group 
might indicate some dominant purpose- 
ful thinking in back of activities per- 
formed. Philosophical terms such as hed- 
onism, optimism, pessimism, collectivism, 
idealism and realism were avoided. The 
elements listed really were intended to 
show an applied form of pure specula- 
tion. The results show that there is no 
philosophy of adult education in the li- 
braries of California. Eleven county and 
twenty-three municipal libraries failed 
completely to answer this portion of the 
questionnaire. A total of 149 checks were 
given by 49 libraries. The results are 
summarized in descending order in Table 
II. 

If any trend at all can be noted it is 
that of helping the individual to adjust. 

(Adult Education . . . Page 140) 
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Sutro Library . . . (from page 95) 
prietary, however. That ownership was 
acquired through a process that renders 
its position fiduciary. The claims of Su- 
tro Library for continued support might 
be based upon cogent legal arguments. 
Because of the fiduciary nature of the 
state's relationship, it would appear that 
moral arguments more adequately chart 
the course that leads to justice than any 
legal ones that might be presented. Here 
the donative intent of Adolph Sutro and 
the dedication of his library to the pub- 
lic good are factors which should not be 
overlooked. The pioneer’s philanthropic 
interests; his desire to enhance culture, 
takes parallel weight with the framers of 
the Constitution in 1849 who empowered 
the legislature to effectuate the diffusion 
of knowledge. Support and maintenance 
of Sutro Library is consonant with Cali- 
fornia’s educational policies and constitu- 
tional provisions. This obligation to con- 
tinue the Sutro Library, legal on the one 
hand, and decidedly moral on the other, 
the state in its fiduciary capacity cheerful- 
ly should accept. Sutro Library is more 
than a collection of books and manu- 
scripts. In common with other libraries 
it serves to inform men and women, and 
this by the communication of ideas, the 
progress of civilization goes on. Sutro was 
not the only one who envisioned the li- 
brary of the future. The Overland Month- 
ly in 1885 had this to say, 

There are many kinds of monuments. The 
ancient kind was commonly a pyramid or 
mausoleum or some other mere pile of ma- 
terials—a waste-heap, more or less elaborated 
— at its greatest magnificence only commem- 
orating by one last piece of wastefulness a life 
itself most frequently wasted in destroying. It 
is only in modern times that men have con- 
ceived of memorials which should contain a 
principle of life within themselves; which 
should keep a worthy name in remembrance 
by the perennial usefulness of the benefaction. 
Such a memorial will be the great library 
whose beginning is sketched in these notes; a 
source of pleasure and profit to the citizens 
of San Francisco as long as our city by the 
sea shall endure; for centuries, perhaps for 
thousands of years, who knows? (Overland 
Monthly, 5:30 (June 1885) p. 621.) 

_ The State is the source of human jus- 
tice. Long ago the executive, legislative 
and judictal branches of California, made 
a compact with the Sutro heirs, giving 
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effect both to the donative intent and 
dedication of the people of one of her 
greatest a If the library properly 
was needed in 1913, how much the more 
now, in these later days of increasing 
population and higher educational level ? 
The State must not, will not break faith 
with those who almost a half century ago 
placed Sutro Library under her benevo- 
lent care. 


Reports 2 and 3 . . . (from page 110) 


doing too much clerical work, and some 
of the nonprofessional staff are doing 
professional work for which they prob- 
ably lack the proper qualifications, and 
for which they are not being paid. 

Putting this in terms of money, a juris- 
diction cannot afford to spend public 
funds to pay adequate professional sala- 
ries for so-called professional workers 
who do the simple and easy routine cleri- 
cal work such as charging, discharging, 
sending out overdue notices, copying 
duplicate catalog cards, returning books 
to shelves, etc. These tasks performed by 
professional librarians may cost $2.50 or 
more per hour whereas they can be as- 
signed to staff paid approximately one- 
half that rate. 

From a financial point of view this has 
real significance, and head librarians may 
wish to consider the implications careful- 
ly. There is little room ie vague general- 
ities here. The top administrator must ex- 
amine the levels of work allocated to 
each employee to determine where the re- 
distribution of levels of tasks is needed. 
He should have the equivalent of a 
blue print of levels of work in relation to 
levels in the position classification plan, 
and should make adjustments in the de- 
sired direction whenever the opportunity 
is present. 


ADD LIBRARY SERVICES THE 
PUBLIC EXPECTS 
“Will you please add up these figures 
on your adding machine?” inquired a 
youngster seeking the easy way out of 
doing his math homework. 
—Spirit of St. Louis, 
St. Louis Public Library 
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Serving the Western States 


ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 
ANGWIN, CALIFORNIA 
Freight Address — St. Helena 
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A HELPFUL SUGGESTION 


(Editor's Note: As everyone knvws, the 
city fathers are constantly casting «/out for 
sources of revenue in order to finarce basic 
services and improvements for this welling 
city. Now, when several new sources are be. 
ing investigated, we feel the attached sugges. 
tion is very timely. It was composed nearly 
thirty years ago at San Pedro branch, ind was 
brought to light recently in the Circulation 
department archives. However, even these 
inflammatory days, if followed, we're sure it 
would swell the city coffers.) 


New Library Fees: 
Rapping on desk for service 25 
Arguing over fines: 
(a) In curt manner 10 
(b) Rudely z 
Tearing up library card 50 
If thrown at librarian 2.00 
and up 
Spitting on floor: 
(a) plain 05 
(b) tobacco 10 
Throwing books down on desk 05 
per book 
General criticisms 
(if fancy language, add 10c per 
asterisk ) per minute, .20 
Unwillingness to open books on demand 
at desk: 
(a) plain 
(b) with dirty look i 
Skipping past desk without showing 
books per required sprint, . 
Use of lavatory 
Writing call number on book check 
Babies wetting on floor 
If mother should offer 
to wipe up 
Children under 4 years old unless 
on leash each, 
If they whine constantly each, 
Coming in on wrong side of desk: 
(a) first time 
(b) second time 25 
Going out wrong side 50 
Ducking under barricades 
Calling librarian “‘dearie’’ 08 
With garlic 25 
Criticism of Saturday closing: 
(a) friendly 05 
(b) sarcastic 25 
Letters to the press per word, .01 
L.A. BROADCASTER— 
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Eleme) tary Libraries . (from page 113) 
choose books for children have a grave 
responsibility. They must not only know 
and understand children and their inter- 
ests and needs, but they must also know 
many books thoroughly. The number and 
type of aids used in book selection can 
be one means of evaluating the care with 
which book selection is made. Book se- 
lection is of the greatest importance. 
Only when the best books are available 
can even a talented librarian give the 
best service. 

Almost everyone connected with the 
schools plays some part in choosing books 
to be purchased for the elementary school 
library. Children, teachers, parents, vice- 
principals, principals, librarians, coordi- 
nators, assistant superintendents, and 
even superintendents were named as hav- 
ing duties in the book selection policies 
and procedures of the various districts. 

All of the book selection aids men- 
tioned in the questionnaire were used in 
some district. However, the Children’s 
Catalog was cited most often — thirteen 
times. A close runner-up was the Wilson 
Library Bulletin with eleven users. Re- 
ceiving mention nine times were the 
N E A Journal and Elementary English. 
Twelve districts mentioned the use of 
publishers’ catalogs as book selection aids. 
The Hornbook Magazine and the Ameri- 
can Library Association's Basic Book List 
For Elementary School Libraries were 
used in eight districts. It would seem that 
the fifteen districts studied here are ac- 
complishing an adequate program of book 
selection through a wide use of varied 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, 
Institutional Department 


LITERARY GUILD 
DOUBLEDAY 
PHAIDON PRESS 
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personnel, and adequately realize the 
importance of standards aids. However, 
the true proof of the pudding would be 
a survey of the collections in the light 
of each school’s objectives, plus a picture 
of the actual use of the materials. 


SUMMARY 


Despite the important factors of great 
population growth, a shortage of librar- 
ians, a rapid growth in the number of 
library positions, and the ever changing 
philosophy of elementary education, fif- 
teen elementary school districts of Los 
Angeles County have established district 
library services. This service varies from 
district to district due to varying needs, 
facilities, economic status, and educational 
philosophy. Although the professional 
librarian is in the minority among the 
personnel there is evidence of a growing 
tendency to recognize the value of one. 
Status of personnel naturally varies, too. 


Many and varied are the materials 
which are sent through each library. The 
fifteen districts seem to lack many of 
the truly professional services of a librar- 
ian, due to the lack of professionally 
trained people. There is need for addi- 
tional re Book personnel and the 
use of standard aids seems to follow 
closely the general practice throughout 
the state and nation. 

Los Angeles County does not lead 
the nation in superiority of elementary 
school library service, but it is overcom- 
ing many hurdles to implement the es- 
tablishment of district library services 
in at least fifteen districts. 


INC. 


JUNIOR GUILD 
GARDEN CITY BOOKS 
HANOVER HOUSE 


California Representatives: 


Southern Calif. 
CHESTER J. THORNE 
3340 Yorkshire Road 
Pasadena 10 


JOHN THORNE 
1238 Belfast Ave. 
Costa Mesa 


Northern Calif. 
ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 
Box 1158 
Walnut Creek 





Districts... (from page 114) 
District of CLA will be held on the 
UCLA Campus, May 9, 1959. The morn- 
ing program will include registration, a 
brief coffee hour, a business meeting, and 
a general session. President Alan Covey 
will report on the state of the California 
Library Association and its projects, State 
Librarian Carma Zimmerman has _ been 
invited to tell of present problems and 
future plans, and Professor John J. Es- 
pey, Professor of English at UCLA, will 
deliver the principal address on ‘An 
Author At Large.” 

The tentative schedule for the rest of 
the day includes an alfresco luncheon on 
the green, section and round table meet- 
ings, and an opportunity to attend a per- 
formance presented by the UCLA Opera 
Workshop under the diréction of Pro- 
fessor Jan Popper in the evening. All 
units of the UCLA Library will be hold- 
ing open house during the afternoon. 

Professor Espey is probably best known 
to librarians as the author of a series of 
sketches in The New Yorker based on 
his childhood experiences as a child in 
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the Shanghai American School iv China. 
These were published, together with ad- 
ditional pieces, in three books: Minor 
Heresies (1945), The Other City (1950), 
and Tales Out of School (1947). His 
most recent short story, ‘“Bird-W atcher,” 
appeared in the January Harper's Maga- 
zine. 

His academic career began at Occiden- 
tal College, where he was awarded a 
Rhodes Scholarship to Oxford Univer- 
sity. From 1938 to 1948 he taught at 
Occidental College, and since that time 
has been a member of the faculty at 
UCLA. His book, Ezra Pound’s Mauber- 
ly; a Study in Composition, appeared in 
1955. 

Persons interested in arranging special 
group meetings during the afternoon 
Should get in touch with Page Ackerman, 
UCLA Library, as soon as possible to 
plan for adequate space and other ac- 
commodations. 

Yosemite District 

The Yosemite District meeting will be 

in Visalia on April 4. It will be held in 
(Districts . . . Page 133) 
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WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
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Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 


Cable address: BOOKJOHNS, NEW YORK 


California Office: 4972 Mount Royal Drive, Los Angeles 41 


Catalogues available on request 
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Disiricts . . . (from page 132) 
the new library of the College of the 
Sequoias. The Library Week slogan, 
WAKE UP AND READ, is our theme, 
as we want to emphasize the importance 
of books to the individual. Mrs. Carma 
Zimmerman will bring a message from 
the State Library and Dr. Alan Covey 
will speak for CLA. Dr. Lawrence Clark 
Powell will speak in his inimitable way 
about books and reading, and Carroll 
Barnes, sculptor, will talk also and show 
his film I WAS THERE IN A BOOK. 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 
CHANGED JOBS? 
To get your CLA mail without 
any delay — 
Report all changes to: 


CLA Executive Office 
829 Coventry Road 
Berkeley 7, Calif. 


Western Library Service 


7262 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Serving Schools and Libraries 
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GOLDEN PRESS (Golden books in 
Goldencraft bindings) 
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GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. 
GARRARD PRESS 
LANTERN PRESS 
HOLIDAY HOUSE 


Representatives 


James McGregor — No. Calif. 
Harold Guttormsen — So. Calif. 
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Dictionaries Study Aids 
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ATTENTION LIBRARIANS AND 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


We thank our many friends in California 
who have written to us expressing satisfac- 
tion with Acme's Service. 


May we invite those who are not familiar 
with the complete wholesale jobbing service 
of the Acme Code Company to ask for 
details. 


We specialize in carrying in stock the 
latest books devoted to Missiles; Rockets; 
Nuclear Physics; Electronics, etc. 


Placement of our name on your bidders 
list will be appreciated. 
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Francis Bacon Library . (from pas. 118) 
on an Elizabethan amulet oi silver. 
Stamps commemorating the ter itenary 
celebration of Newfoundland, F gyptian 
scarabs, modern paintings, Pre-Colum- 
bian masks, all having some rel.tion to 
the various collections, were gathcred to- 
gether by Walter Arensberg during his 
travels. 

In the Modern Section — everything 
after 1750 is modern in the Francis Ba- 
con Foundation Library—the visitor will 
find the most comprehensive collection 
of volumes on the Shakespeare-authorship 
controversy on this side of the Atlantic. 
Here, too, are standard reference works 
as well as late scholarship on Bacon and 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. 

The library can accommodate from 
twenty to twenty-five people for a tour 
and lecture, and local groups come in the 
evenings or on weekends to hear of par- 
ticular collections that interest them. The 
Pasadena Chapter of the Dale Carnegie 
Clubs International, for instance, has 
spent an evening hearing a talk illustrat- 
ed with original materials on the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy; a group of law 
students came to hear a discussion of 
Bacon's plans for codifying English law 
and to see the collection of early law 
books; the Literary Section of the La 
Canada Women’s Club enjoyed a lecture 
on rare books by our librarian, Miss Alice 
M. Scheck; an adult Bible Class came to 
examine the collection of early Bibles and 
Rosicrucian manuscripts. Such group 
meetings may be arranged by telephoning 
the Library. 

A real effort has been made to create 
a setting and atmosphere conducive to 
restful study and research. Early Ameti- 
can furniture, Oriental rugs, framed 
prints, manuscripts and maps play their 
part to make a visit pleasurable as well as 
instructive. A staff of three is ready to 
help the inquiring visitor. The staff also 
invites queries by mail from those who 
cannot visit the library in person. 
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California Library Association 
meetings always impress us with 
the multitude of technical prob- 
lems besetting the librarian. 


We, at Sather Gate, can't help 
you with any of your problems 
except those concerned with get- 
ting books. We have a dedicated 
staff of book people who do their 
best to get books to you prompt- 
ly. Our business has been built 
during the past 40 years on 
SERVICE. We like to think it is 
pretty good. 


Try us. 


ther Gate Book Shop 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


An Appraisal of the First Five Years of Industrialization 
BY CHOH-MING LI. The fullest collection of economic information on 
Communist China yet to appear in print. On the basis of Peiping figures, 
which he has subjected to careful tests for consistency, the author provides 
original estimates of the growth rate of agriculture, net national product, 
net capital formation, amount of Soviet aid, balance of international pay- 
ments, and levels of consumption. An addendum brings the data up to 1958. 


300 pages, $7.50 


SOCIAL MOBILITY IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


By SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET anp REINHARD BENDIX. Here is the 
first systematic comparison of mobility patterns in such diverse countries 
as Sweden and Italy, Great Britain and Japan, bringing together in one 
volume what is known of movement between classes in different societies. 
Surprisingly, the authors find that mobility rates depend mainly on the 
stage of industrialization and that the United States, for example, has no 
monopoly on opportunities for upward mobility. 332 pages, $5.00 


By GENE D. OVERSTREET anp MARSHALL WINDMILLER. A dispas- 
sionate historical account, this volume examines the Communist Party's spe- 
cial problems in India and the strategies it has adopted to solve them. It in- 
cludes a biographical directory of Indian Communist leaders. 620 pages, 


$10.00 


THE GULF STREAM 
A Physical and Dynamic 

Description 

By HENRY STOMMEL. The author's pre- 

diction of a vast deep-water countercur- 

rent under the Gulf Stream was partly 

verified while this book was in press. 

It exemplifies the new methods being 
cmployed in oceanography. 

216 pages, $6.00 


TITOISM IN ACTION 


By FrReD WARNER NEAL. An essential 
key to the understanding of national 
communism. 

348 pages, $6.50 


PILOT PROJECT, INDIA 
The Story of Rural Develop- 
ment at Etawah, Uttar Pradesh 
By ALBERT MAYER, MCKIM MARRIOTT, 
and RICHARD L. Park. A comprehensive 
study of a far-reaching experiment in 
democratic rural development methods. 

392 pages, maps, $5.50 


NIGERIA 
Background to Nationalism 
By JAMES S. COLEMAN. The develop- 
ment of the nationalist movement in 
Africa's most populous and soon to be 

independent state. 
524 pages, maps, $7.50 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Address: BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Public Relations . . . (from page 121) 
swelled up with pride and said, “I work 
there”. He had identified himself with it 
successfully. He takes responsibility with- 
in the scope of his duties and tries ta 
improve his work and makes suggestions 
for the benefit of the library for which 
he works. 

Before planning this talk I looked up 
many references on personnel work and 
related topics. However, after reading 
them I decided that you had access to the 
same material and very likely had read 
the same articles so that I could be of 
more help if I concentrated on what we 
have done and our philosophy in regard 
to the library’s patrons. I hope you will 
forgive me for being so personal and I 
hope you will find some pointers here 
which will add to your program of Pa- 
tron-Staff relationships. 

All of this can be summed up very 
succinctly in the Golden Rule. If we and 
our staffs have that as our goal our insti- 
tution will have good Library-Patron 
relationships. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 


ComPANY, INC. 
offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on request 


ry Springfield 3, Mass. 


Advice To Librarians 


% PLATO ... “How can one tell if a 
library is good or bad . . . merely because 
it is like all others? . . . Truth does not re- 
side in numbers. It is not enough to gather 
all bees in one place." 


HUTCHINS .. . Largest selection of 
Oriental books on West Coast. Importers 
and wholesalers of Books published in Jap- 
an, Indonesia, Philippines, Hongkong, For- 
mosa, India, Pakistan, Southeast Asia, Aus- 
tralia. 


We specialize in Oriental Language books 


Hutchins Oriental Books 
(formerly P. D. and Ione Perkins) 
P.O. Box 167 . . . 1603 S. Hope St. 
South Pasadena, California 
Tel. Sycamore 9-5774 


% Dr. David Davies Article 
California Librarian July 1958 


IN EVERY 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOK 


And there's a sound economic reason 
why BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND 
BOOKS should be your FIRST CHOICE 
in Juveniles. 

* 


Over 16000 titles most for immediate 
delivery. Send for catalog and descriptive 
literature. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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What's Going On? . (from page 122) 
nahan, well-known Bay Area bookman, 
will be master of ceremonies. 

Karl Vollmayer, Assistant Librarian of 
RICHMOND PUuBLIC LIBRARY, is spending 
approximately half time on leave to serve 
as legislative advocate for CLA and its 
legislative program in Sacramento during 
the current session of the State Legisla- 
ture. A patron, anonymous and perhaps 
somewhat jaded, left the following note 
at the Richmond Library's reference desk: 

‘‘Of making many books there is no 
end; and much study is a weariness of 
the flesh.’ Ecclesiastes XII, 12.” 

John Ward, formerly Maderas County 
Librarian, has been appointed to the post 
of Librarian at SALINAS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Dorothy Traver, SAN BERNARDINO 
County Librarian, is co-author of a 
new illustrated children’s book entitled 
“Growing Oranges.’’ She was joined by 
Art Miller in writing the book to meet 
many requests from teachers and children 
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for information on oranges. 
SAN BRUNO PUBLIC LIBRARY was able 
to purchase some much needed b: oks and 
equipment with funds donated by two 
local women’s organizations. 
April will mark the establishment of a 
bookmobile demonstration for SAN Dr 
EGO COUNTY LiBRaARyY. The program, f- 
nanced with federal funds, will be head- 
ed by Virginia Hughes, of the State Li- 
brary, who recently successfully com. 
pleted a similar demonstration for Butte 
County. 
Asked of the Children’s ee of 
SAN JOSE PUBLIC LIBRARY: an you 
tell me the name of the meal ms English 
have where they eat tea and trumpets?” 
Ground breaking ceremonies were held 
by the SAN LEANDRO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
on February 18th. Completion of the 
Library Community Center is expected 
by spring of next year. Because one wing 
of the present building will be partially 
removed to make way for the new build- 
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ing, the Children’s Library was moved 


to a converted house on one corner of L | 3 2 A a Y S e R y i C F 


the future parking area for duration of 

the construction period. 

Friends of John Smith, SANTA BARBARA C 0 M P A N Y 
Pustic Librarian, are happy to learn that WHOLESALERS TO 


he and his family expect to return home 
on June 29th after a leisurely trip start- LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 
ing May 8th. 
ree Fasticr, popular Alhambra Pub- Post Office Box 367 

lic Librarian, will assume new duties as Palo Alto, California 

SANTA CLARA COUNTY Librarian on | we OFFER: 

March 23rd. His appointment ends one J 
of the most exacting searches and it is | Liberal wholesale discounts. Prepaid 
gratifying that a Californian was selected shipments. 

for this important position. Complete in-print book service to 
SANTA Rosa Pus ic Liprary has been | |ibraries and schools. 

able to obtain the services of a San Fran- 
cisco architect, well known in library 
circles, to aid them in designing a new 
building thus adding their names to a 
growing list of libraries willing to over- 
come pressures to use local people, often Fast special-order service. 
to the detriment of the library. 


Large, representative stocks of 
"Books in Print'’ titles including the 
complete lines of an increasing num- 


ber of publishers. 


Prompt reporting on unavailable 
titles. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS We save you money. Hundreds of 


library books now have the original 
publisher's library bindings which we 
supply only on your orders. 


Excellent prebounds in Treasure 
Trove covers. 


BUT: 


Trial order will prove more than a 
hundred promises! Why don't you 
try our service? 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR NEW FREE 1959 
CATALOG including over 1000 new publi- 
cations of the last twelve months. (All list- 
ings are from A.LA., Wilson's Catalogs, 
Library Journal or Horn Book.) 


ALSO WRITE for a copy of our CURRENT 
GENERAL CATALOG OF CLASSIFIED 
AND GRADED LIST of over 6,000 approved 


CHALLENGER #126) 02. ie co arsine 
PENNY PINCHER #132) LIBRARY SERVICE 


STARTLING NEW BEAUTY WITH 
THE OLD RELIABILITY C 0 M P A N Y 
Write for information 


Post Office Box 367 


par vie lb a! eg lalla leat Palo Alto, California 
' 


722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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Adult Education . . . (from page 128) 


The fact that so few checks were placed 
after ‘mobilizing public sentiment on 
vital subjects”, suggests that library adult 
education in California at least, appears 
to be slanted toward the development of 
the individual rather than at production 
of civic education resultant for society. 
Of course, the well adjusted individual 
admittedly makes the best member of so- 
ciety, so that remotely even this aim is 
found, but remotely. The results of this 
cursory investigator give no clue, how- 
ever, as to the philosophy, if any, which 
is in back of the individual's adjustment. 
It will be both interesting and advan- 
tageous if in the future thought is given 
to a basic philosophy of library adult 
education. This will be necessary and 
vital before a complete definition of the 
expression can be made. 


CONCLUSION 
As a result of what has been said above 
it becomes apparent that at present 
(1) There is great divergence in prac- 
tice among the public libraries of 


CALIFORNIA LIBE ARIAN 


California, in the field of adult edu- 
cation 

(2) the municipal libraries gener. lly are 
giving more attention to adult edu- 
cation than the county libraries 

(3) for the most part library adult edu- 
cation programs in California are on 
an informal basis 

(4) there is no unanimity of opinion as 

to a definition of library adult edu- 

cation 

there is no generally accepted phil- 

osophy of adult education 

adult education in California i- 

braries appears to be dominated by 

a desire to help the individual ad- 

just. 


(5) 


LIMITED SUPPLY! 
ORDER NOW! 


From CLA Office 


929 Coventry Road 
Berkeley 7, California 


Armine Mackenzie, A Fine 
Contagion. $5.00 


The way we look at things--- 


The BEST is just barely good enough for our customers. 
Following this line of thinking, we are pleased to announce an 
addition to our staff: 


KEN SANDS 


Bookbiaders 


ANgelus 8-349! 
1450 South Lorena Street 
Los Angeles 23, California 





On the Game of Politics in France 


By NATHAN LEITES, with a Foreword by D. W. BROGAN. This witty, 
spirited and extremely candid book explains in detail the intricate, ritual- 
ized “rules of the game” that govern French parliamentary strategy and 
tactics. The author shows how these rules operated from 1951 through the 
breakdown of the Fourth Republic in the spring of 1958. $4.50 


W. E. B. DuBois 


NEGRO LEADER IN A TIME OF CRISIS 


By FRANCIS L. BRODERICK. The first book-length study of one of the 
great Negro figures in American histroy. DuBois—historian, sociologist, 
and teacher—was one of the Founders of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. $5.00 


The Making of an American Community 


A CASE STUDY OF DEMOCRACY IN A FRONTIER COUNTY 

By MERLE CURTI. A Pulitzer prize-winning historian illuminates two 
major controversies; whether it is possible to be really objective in writing 
history, and whether the frontier theory of Frederick Jackson Turner is 
valid. Maps, graphs, and charts. $8.50 


Buddhism in Chinese History 


By ARTHUR F. WRIGHT. This important and fascinating study examines 
Buddhism’s almost incalculable impact on the Chinese culture of its time 
and after, and offers an unusual view of the patterns of interaction be- 
tween civilizations and of the role of religion as a carrier of culture. 
Stanford Studies in the Civilizations of Eastern Asia. Eight pages of 

$3.75 


photographs. 75 


The Writer in Extremis 


EXPRESSIONISM IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY GERMAN LITERATURE 
By WALTER H. SOKEL. The author shows how the various styles and 
themes of German Expressionism are related to the personal and cultural 


conditions of the artistically significant Expressionists and to the messianic 
cult of “the new man.” $5.00 


The Gifted Group at Mid-Life 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ FOLLOW-UP OF THE SUPERIOR CHILD 

By LEWIS M. TERMAN and MELITA H. ODEN. This is the fifth volume 
presenting results of the famous Stanford studies of gifted children. The 
subjects are now in their mid-forties, and the present study asks the ques- 
tion, “Have they in mid-life fulfilled the promise of their youth?” Genetic 
Studies of Genius, Vol. V. $4.50 


Stanford, California 











POSITIONS OPEN 


CITY LIBRARIAN to administer a progressive 
library in. a fast growing community in South- 
ern California in the heart of beautiful San 
Gabriel Valley 18 miles from Los Angeles. A 
new central library building contemplated in 
very near future. Require library school gradu- 
ate, with 5 years public library, college or 
university experience, including two years in ad- 
ministrative capacity. Salary open. Vacation, 
sick leave, combination Social Security and 
California State Retirement, hospital and med- 
ical plan. Apply: Gene E. Gregg, President, 
Board of Trustees, Arcadia Public ‘Library, Ar- 
cadia, California. 








LIBRARIAN I, to do general reference and 
reader's advisor work. Require graduation ac- 
credited library school plus one year graduate 
library school. No experience needed. Salary 
schedule proposed July I—$389-474 (5-step 
plan). 40 hour week. Vacation, sick leave, com- 
bined Social Security and California State Re- 
tirement. Hospital and medical plan. Apply: 
City Librarian, Arcadia Public Library, Arcadia, 
California. 


JUNE GRADUATES—Pomona Public Library 
wants two junior librarians at beginning salary 
$4,614: CHILDREN'S ASSISTANT for lively 
program under top-notch supervision; READ- 
ER'S ASSISTANT for reference and reader's 
advisory work, every chance for advancement. 
Liberal benefits. Applications from both sexes 
welcome. Apply Raymond M. Holt, City Li- 
brarian, Pomona, California. 








ORANGE, CALIFORNIA (Pop. 23,000) Cata- 
log librarian. Position open June |, 1959. Quali- 
fications: Library degree and 2 years profes- 
sional cataloging. Salary range $4500-$5400. 
Starting salary dependent on experience. Sick 
leave, group life and health insurance, social 
security, retirement. Apply: Mrs. Ethel Swanger, 
City Librarian. 





BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIANS FOR BEAUTIFUL 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY. Exciting, model dem- 
onstration bookmobile project under Library 
Services Act, begins April in Vista, forty miles 
north of San Diego City, eight miles from the 
Pacific. Librarian I!| needed immediately to 
work on program, book selection, and public 
relations with Project Director. Additional Li- 
brarian | needed when actual bookmobile pro- 
gram begins September |. Salary scale: Li- 
brarian II, $397-483; Librarian |, $378-460: 6 
month increases. Fringe benefits. Interested? 
Write qualifications to Miss Virginia Hughes, 
Field Services Office, California State Library, 
Sacramento 9, California. 








PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY. Librarian | in 
one of its largest branches; $4488-5472 in three 
years. Apply — Marjorie Donaldson, City Li- 
brarian, Pasadena, California. 
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PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Librarian ll, 
(Children's Librarian). $4716-5748 in three 
years. Apply to Marjorie Donaldson, City Li- 
brarian, Pasadena, California. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA, Population 12,- 
000, wishes Librarian. Position open August, 
1959. Salary: open. Please submit qualifications 
with application and for further details write 
Mrs. Price Hoppin, Woodland Public Library, 
Woodland, Calif. 


LIBRARIAN—Immediate opportunities in Ref- 
erence and Young Adult sections in library 
serving entire county area of 8000 square miles. 
Library Science degree required. Opportunity 
for librarian with initiative and enthusiasm. 
Headquarters in modern, newly constructed, 
air-conditioned building, Bakersfield, California. 
Salary $4476 to $5460 annually. Contact Kern 
County Personnel Deparment, 3805 Chester 
Avenue, Bakersfield, California. 


JUNIOR LIBRARIAN—$336 - 











$391 per month. 


Interesting positions open in Oakland Public 
Library system. Attractive employment benefits. 
Library School graduation or college gradu- 
ation plus professional level library experience. 
Write Room 100, City Hali, Oakland, Califor- 
nia. 


with the 


The table you see is Sjéstrém’s latest 

library innovation...the “wrap-around” 

table. So named because the VICON top 

wraps right around the edges as shown. VICON is 
resilient—makes a superb writing surface, bounces back when 
banged. It won't glare at you even in intense light. 

It's so tough you can walk on it but never, never would. 
Because it’s beautiful. “Wrap-around” tables can 


be rectangular, in various sizes, or triangular as shown. Details 
Give groupings 


on this and other library units are waiting for your query. an \eleruel ake 


Vg In California contact 


0U(tM@¢=~ul=:= AUSTIN-BENTLEY SEATING CO. 
529 N. LaCienega Bivd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
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bring Microfilm “Dead Files” 
back to life in just eight seconds 


Pick... Push... Print! 


Now you can make use of your micfofilm records! 
With the new THERMO-FAX® Microfilm Reader- 
Printer, you pick the document on the big, easy-to-read 
screen, push the button and get your print in just 8 
seconds—while you watch! 

The cost? Less than 8 cents a copy—and 250 big posi- 
tive prints from one roll of copy paper. 

Completely automatic, the THERMO-FAX Micro- 
film Reader-Printer takes either 16mm or 35mm film or 
both. Choice of 4 lenses: 9x, 13x, 19x, 26x. 

If you use microfilm, you need the THERMO-FAX 
Microfilm Reader-Printer. Ask us about it today! 


Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota MINING AND MANUFACTURING Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., makers of THERMO-FAX Copying Products. 


FRESNO SACRAMENTO 
H. S$. Crocker Co., Inc. Capital Office Equipment Co. 
621 No. Fulton Street 910 Jay Street 
AM 8-4368 Gi 3-483! 


LOS ANGELES SAN DIEGO 
Thermo-Fax Sales, Inc. Thermo-Fax Sales, Inc. 
2723 Temple Street 2545 El Cajon Blvd. 
DU 5-7I11 CY 8-7185 


OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
Thermo-Fax Sales, Inc. Thermo-Fax Sales of San Francisco 
2336 Harrison Street 44 Second Street 
HI 4-6429 YU 2-7400 





